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NEW HORIZONS m This September finds us involved in circumstances re 


which, even a year ago, we had hoped by some miracle to avoid. It is gratifying—even amaz- 


En 
a) 


: : . att 
ing—to see how courageously the schools are meeting the challenge of their new and heavier a 
responsibilities. Pi 
We enter the school year with a changed view of what education must accomplish. Pearl ai 
Harbor brought the sudden realization that education must now help to defend and protect a col 
nation at war instead of serving only as an instrument of peace. Alien illiteracy challenges; tea 
draft rejections of under-educated, American-born citizens startle us. Education must solve these | ine 
and other problems equally vital. to 
Change in all directions has spotlighted the educational horizon. Modern warfare has f for 
impressively demonstrated a need for effective specialized education at all levels. As curriculum | ov 
adjustments are made, millions of our youth work at the fundamentals of air education; they i we 
are becoming the skilled air-masters of the present and future. All our armed forces, as well | tio 
as the civilian, demand educated men who possess imagination, vision and intelligence. Who wa 
will develop these resources? The schools. How will we do it? By giving only our best, doing § for 
better what we have done before, and by operating on long schedules, twenty-four hour days is 
and twelve-month years if need be. | the 
The drastic shortage of well-prepared teachers is a threat to the quality of service to be ” 
given this year. Standards must not be lowered. Teaching represents a patriotic opportunity on 4 
the home front, that sector of combat which we and men in our armed forces everywhere wil 
have resolved to keep as the citadel of Freedom and Opportunity. : st 
1e 


In all this, our Wisconsin Education Association plays an important role. It serves as the 
great fact-finding body which keeps both teachers and parents accurately informed on matters 
of educational significance. 


o 8B 
Ee 


In spite of the unusual demands on an education geared to war effort we detect even now 
forces at work among us seeking to minimize the necessity for education and its costs. Our 9 ric 
organization is pledged to combat these forces. B tol 


Belong to and support your professional organization. Its usefulness has never been greater. i me 
° ° : : ° “6 fs 
Let us make sure there will be no Pearl Harbor in education either from within or from § 
without! M4 
e 
—A. W. Zellmer, rt 
President W.E.A. - 
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Editorial Comment 





mw Children have again enrolled in school for 
a year which will be the most crucial in our 
national existence. Our office is pulling cards 
of teachers who have left positions from the 
membership files and the 
THIS SCHOOL YEAR turnover is terrific. There 
are, first of all, the men who have left teach- 
ing to enter military or industrial service; also, 
many women who have accepted work in other 
fields. This, besides the relatively small gradu- 
ating classes from teacher training schools, has 
created an unprecedented shortage of teachers. 
Science, mathematics, physical education, and 
rural are the areas which have the greatest diff- 
culty in replacements. Reinduction of retired 
teachers, special permits, and other emergency 
methods are being used throughout the country 
to fill the gaps. Leaders in the profession had 
for years warned that there never had been an 
over-supply of high quality teachers, yet, here 
we are. Less than six months after the declara- 
tion of war the threat of unteachered classes 
was imminent, In face of the tremendous need 
for manpower, future availability of teachers 
is unpredictable. To aggravate the situation, 
there is the report of small beginning classes 
in teacher preparation. 

Changes in school curricula begun last year 
will be accelerated. New subjects, new drives, 
new participations in the war effort, will spur 
the schools to even greater activity. Every day 
brings mail from some governmental depart- 
ment outlining new regulations and new tasks 
for the schools. It will be the job of the schools 
to embody war activities into the school cur- 
riculum. Some of the former things shall have 
to be omitted in these days when we are fight- 
ing to preserve freedom and life. 


w The sort of training which will best equip 
the student to assume his position in business 
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or industry without undue delays or transi- 
tional difficulties has always been a problem 
of the schools. The latter 
have perforce done consid- 
erable groping in curricu- 
lar fields since business was slow in advising 


WHAT IS EXPECTED 
OF THE SCHOOLS? 


the schools or had too many conflicting views. 
Some demanded specific training for jobs while 
others preferred graduates with simple virtues 
of honesty, industry, punctuality, and person- 
ality, on the theory that, given these, they could 
quickly teach them the particular requirements 
after employment. At a conference with busi- 
ness heads in Denver, this same question was 
put squarely. Schoolmen wanted to know just 
what business expected of the schools and how 
graduates could be assimilated with the least 
loss of time. This was especially significant in 
view of the heavy influx of workers into the 
war industries, Again, the replies varied. 

One speaker on the NEA program, who had 
been assigned this topic, put business on the 
spot by dropping the question into the lap of 
executives covering a wide field. Although the 
question dealt specifically with business edu 
cation, the replies of those interrogated show 
some agreement upon a problem with which 
schools have struggled for years without much 
constructive outside assistance. The general at- 
titude of business is reflected by one reply 
which reads: “In wartime, business seeks the 
same qualities in applicants that it does in 
peacetime. If there would be any difference, it 
would consist entirely of greater emphasis on 
speed and adaptability in learning new work.” 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce had this 
to say: ‘“There are no marked differences be- 
tween the demands on business education in 
wartimes and in times of peace with the pos- 
sible exception of the many factors involved 
with rush orders and crowded schedules. With 
regard to an accelerated program, many schools 
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have curtailed courses, rather than attempting 
to cover the same material in shorter time. You 
may put a large number of students through 
courses on a mass production basis, but let us 
not call it A spokesman for an 
aircraft company also warned against short-cuts 
to attaining fundamental objectives. 

The NEA Commission has held conferences 
with business and representatives of labor in 


education.” 








an effort to determine how the schools may 
render maximum the war effort. 
Students are being drawn from classrooms or 
via graduation by the thousands and the school- 
man should be helped out of his lonely quan- 
dary. Certainly, the employees of these human 
resources should be able to help clarify, in a 
measure, the kind of training needed to be most 
effective in the war effort. 


service in 





SENATE COMMITTEE 


mw The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has approved §.1313 providing for fed- 
eral aid to the states on an equalization basis. 
The report of the committee constitutes one 
in favor of 


of the most concise summaries 
federal aid which has ever come to our 
attention and we submit them in order to 


remove some of the misunderstandings and 
prejudices which have hampered progress in 
this direction. ‘ihe committee’s reasons for ap- 
proving the bill include: The glaring inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity ; states least able 
to support schools have most children to be 
educated; lack of effort is not the cause of 
unequal educational opportunities; states differ 
greatly in nature and amount of economic fe- 
sources; increasing Federal taxation affects 
States disproportionately ; war will curtail state 
school revenues; states cannot stem teacher 
shortages; financial support of negro schools 
must be increased; low educational level of 
many draftees indicative of unequal opportunt- 
ties; winning the war and the peace dependent 
upon the quality and availability of education. 

The committee also draws attention to the 
safeguards in the bill to prevent federal con- 
trol, perhaps the most deterrent fear against 
federal aid. Some of this fear is sincere, but 
much is a mere concoction to arouse opposition. 

The provisions of the bill having been re 
viewed in previous releases, WEA members 
know its significance to Wisconsin. The NEA 
advises that the bill may be up for Senate action 
in the future. Local and 
especially school boards should impress Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the need for federal 


aid to education as provided in $.1313. 


near associations 


What Should Teachers Do? ‘To each it 
must be said: Do not lightly leave your post 
of present duty. Good teaching is desperately 
important in wartime, and for teaching you 
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OK’S FEDERAL AID 


have educated. 
whelming that you cannot be adequately re- 
placed. If your government calls, you will, of 
course, respond. But unless you are called, or 


been The chances are over- 


unless you are fully satisfied that you can serve 
more valuably elsewhere, serve where you are. 

“To young men and women preparing for 
teaching a similar challenge must be directed. 
To such it must be said: Think long before you 
yield to other calls. The opportunity to serve 
your country through teaching was never so 
great. The twenty-nine million school children 
of your country never needed wise guidance by 
well-prepared teachers so badly. 


What Should School Officials Do? “There 
is also a challenge to school officials, who are 
in positions of great influence. To them it must 
be said: Prove to the teachers that they are 
appreciated. Help them to understand fully the 
value of the services they are performing. See 
that all have opportunities to contribute to the 
war effort, outside as well as inside of their 
classrooms. Encourage imagination and _ re- 
sourcefulness. Aid those who are eager to im- 
prove their teaching. Give recognition to out- 
standing accomplishment. Set an example of 
democratic behavior. 

“Strengthen the schools’ relationships with 
the community. Encourage the teachers to re- 
spond to community needs in new ways. Help 
the people to understand what the teachers are 
doing. Show them its importance for war and 
peace. Be sure they understand what sacrifices 
teachers are making when they resist the 
attractions of other opportunities.” 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. 


ii 


EDITOR. 
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Sick-Leave Provisions 


In a Typical Wisconsin City 


by Supt. H. B. Nash and C. C. Carlson 


m During the past twenty years the West Allis 
public school teachers have worked under two 
distinct sick-leave plans. The first plan provided 
for twenty days of sick-leave per year at halt 
pay. This, however, was not cumulative. When 
the twenty days were used up, no further com- 
pensation was given. The second plan is given 
in the following Board of Education rule: 

In April 1937 the Board of Education of the City 
of West Allis passed the following: Leave For IIl 
Health—Ten days per year with full pay will be al 
lowed for sickness. This time to accumulate year by 
year if not used. No teacher can accumulate more 
than fifty school calendar days at any time. This pay 
can be used only for bona-fide sickness. In such in- 
stances where a teacher is out of school due to sick- 
ness the Superintendent may, at his discretion, call 
for a doctor's statement certifying the sickness.’ 


Naturally, one wonders how the two systems 
compare from the various standpoints. Was 
there less absence under the previous set-up? 


' Rules 
Allis, Wisconsin 


Board of 
Page 18. 


and Regulations of the Education, West 


Rule 303.1001 


Supt. Nash and his assistant review 
the history of sick-leave in West 
Allis and teacher reactions to it. 


Did the one system provide more adequately 
for the needs of teachers than the other ? 

A report by the Wisconsin Education Asso 
ciation? based on sick-leave provisions in larger 
Wisconsin cities indicates that Madison its the 
only city that provides for more cumulative 
time than West Allis. The Madison plan pro 
vides for ten days with full pay per year and 
cumulative to ninety days. 

Teachers who were in the West Allis public 
school system for the four-year period from 
September 1937 to June 1941 were used as a 
basis for this study. Principals were not in 
cluded. It was felt that by taking teachers who 
had been in the system for four consecutive 
years, a fairer evaluation of the workability of 
this rule could be arrived at. Teachers in the 
system one or two years and out the next would 
not be as good a basis for the study. For com 
parative purposes the teachers studied were 
placed into three groups: Group I—90 elemen 
tary teachers (all women), Group II—57 high 
school women teachers, and Group III-—%S1 
high school men teachers. Local records were 
pursued and tabulations made to determine the 
extent to which the system functioned for the 
various teaching groups. 

The original plan was to take the records 
for a four-year period under the old sick-leave 
plan which had been in operation in West Allis 
and put it through the same treatment. This 
could not be done as the records were not avail 
able. The records for the year 1936-1937 were 
available so tabulations were made on the sick 
leave used that year. The new rule was passed 
in April and went into operation immediately 
so a small portion of this year would be 
under the new rule. Nevertheless, the data are 
significant 

Table I makes a comparison of the number 
of days’ sick-leave used per year by the various 


groups. In the school year 1938-1939, two 
* Wisconsin Educational Association, Sick-leave Provisions in 
Lareer Wi nsin School System 1936-1937. April 1 





















teachers accounted for 15714 days of the 5661, 
days’ absence reported by Group I. 

Table Il—In Group I, eight teachers lost 
182 days’ pay, in Group II, three teachers lost 
99 days’ pay, and in Group III, two teachers 
lost 37 days’ pay, making a total of 318 days’ 
pay lost by the thirteen teachers involved. The 
study shows that thirteen teachers suffered de- 
ductions with absences varying from one-half 
to eighty days for the four-year period. 
Table III shows that the sick-leave used 





under both rules by the same people are not 
out of line with each other due to a change of 
rules. As a matter of fact the total sick-leave 
used by the members of each group selected 
showed a decrease in 1937-1938 over the 
previous year. 

The West Allis plan incorporates most of 
the essential factors that constitute a good sick- 
leave plan—such factors as full pay for days 
missed, and the cumulative feature which will 

(Continued on page 13) 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF DAY’S’ SICK-LEAVE USED PER 
YEAR BY THE VARIOUS GROUPS 





= of 2 c Te Bs c OL > c or > Be 
= s 8 = as = ey = os a 
Lok. a Ke, as oc kel noon ile =] = 
no 4 aS ~ ad aS = 4 gt at 8 = 
aye eS = 2:5 po 2:5 p= 2:5 =) = 
ee Be Zp BR 42, BS 2p Bg Zz, 38 & 
Ae . 4 ae 4 rahe 2 ae eee EA <} 
GROUP I Women 
(90 Elementary 
Teachers ) 198 39% 566, 20% 1151/4 17% 166 20% 1646 £.57 
GROUP. II—Women 
(57 High School 
Teachers ) 1281, 58% 20114 10% 132 39% 170 17% 632 2.77 
GROUP III Men 
(51 High School 
Teachers ) 27 86% 100 55% 46 69% 9314 71% 256144 1.26 
All Groups (198 
Teachers ) 3531 57% 868 35% 5831/4 36% 7291, 11% 2534144, 3.2 
TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF ABSENCES WHICH RESULTED IN LOSS OF PAY FOR FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 


Group I 


No. Teachers Days Pay No. Teachers 
2 1 u ] 
l | l 
1 8 | 
I 16 
l 31 
l 421 
] 80 
8 182 4 


Group II 


Group III 


Days Pay No. Teachers Days Pay 
12 ] 7 
14 | 3() 


5) 


) 275 


< é 
GRAND TOTAL 318 


99 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF SICK-LEAVE USED BY SAME TEACHERS UNDER BOTH SYSTEMS 


20 days—!/ pay 
Teacher 1936-1937 
Group I ~ ae ee _ 22114 
Group II ; : _. 47% 
Group III sere Leena: See 


TOTALS 


Accent OOS 


32 Te achers Involved 





10 days—full pay 





1937-1938 1938-1939 1939-1940 1940-1941 
89 323 186 188i, 

37 90 611, 45 

2 35 13 6 
128 448 2601, 23914 
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In The War Emergency 


by Paul L. Trump 


we We think immediately of two major aspects 
of our country's war effort—industrial and 
military. Of equal importance is the intelligent 
participation of the large group of citizens not 
intimately involved in these activities. We must 
of necessity think of our war aims in terms of 
a long-range program. The boys and girls in 
our high schools will be called upon to play a 
significant role in the successful completion of 
our war effort as well as in winning the peace 
to follow. We must accept the responsibility 
of doing all within our power to make the 
contributions of our graduates as effective as 
possible. 

A sub-committee of the War Preparedness 
Committee of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety and the Mathematical Association of 
America has carefully investigated the mathe 
matical requirements for success in training of 
men selected for various branches of military 
service. 

The following statements quoted from their 
report must be given careful consideration: 


“It should be realized that, in our nation, which 
in the past has always been geared to a peace-time 
economy, with only brief intermissions when military 
affairs were reckoned of importance, there is likely 
to be a large element of surprise in the public re 
action to information that military science, in most 
of its important branches, is mathematical in nature 

. The importance of military aspects of the pres- 
ent national emergency should not cause us to lose 
sight of the equally important mathematical features 
of the normal and emergency activities of govern- 
ment, the various learned professions, and industry 
We observe an enormous expansion in the aircraft 


Teaching Mathematics 





The author, a teacher in Wisconsin 
H.S., Madison, cites importance of 
mathematics and sees future needs. 


and other munitions industries, a continuous drain 


on the national supply of skilled workers due to 


Army and Navy calls for enlisted specialists, and 
the extensive statistical and accounting work asso 
ciated with our national economy. It is our opinion 
that these features of the present situation, as well 
as general underlying trends independent of the emer 
gency, create a need for an increased supply of young 
men and women with training in mathematics 
through various levels beyond the junior high school 


grades 


The report was published in the November, 
1941, issue of The Mathematics Teacher. Re 
prints of this report have been sent to mem 
bers of the Mathematics Club of the WEA 
and to principals of Wisconsin high schools. 
Other articles of the May and November tssues 
of The Mathematics Teacher for 1941 and the 
March issue for 1942 are particularly appro 
priate as to the nature of mathematical training 
essential in various areas of war activity 

In a letter dated November 12, 1941, Ad 
miral C. W. Nimitz, then Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation of the Navy Department, re 
ported the results of a selective examination 
given to 4,200 entering freshmen at 27 of the 


leading universities and colleges of the United 


States. 

“Sixty-eight per cent of the men taking this ex 
amination were unable to pass the arithmetical rea 
soning test,’ the letter said. “Sixty-two per cent 


failed the whole test, which included also arithmet- 
ical combinations, vocabulary and spatial relations 
The majority of failures were not merely borderline 
but were far below passing grad 

Of the 4,200 entering freshmen who wished to 
enter the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 


Cut Courtesy Wisconsin Alumnus 


| 
| 











only 10 per cent had already taken elementary trig- 
onometry in the high schools from which they had 
graduated. Only 23 per cent of the 4,200 had taken 
more than one and a half years of mathematics in 
high school. (It was noted that proficiency in arith- 
metic in the eastern part of the country was strik- 
ingly better than that of the Middle West.) 

“The experience which the Navy has had in at- 
tempting to teach navigation in the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units in the Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen training program indicates that 75 per 
cent of the failures in the study of navigation must 
be attributed to the lack of adequate knowledge of 
mathematics. Since mathematics is also necessary in 
fire control and in many other vital branches of the 
Naval Officer's profession, it can readily be under- 
stood that a candidate for training for a commission 
in the Naval Reserve cannot be regarded as good 
material unless he has taken sufficient mathematics.” 


In a more recent communication from the 
Bureau of Navigation, I have been informed 
that speed in computation was given consid- 
erable emphasis. 

Much information is available to indicate 
the challenge to mathematics teachers and 
high school administrators in Wisconsin for a 
thorough and comprehensive program in mathe- 
matics. We have all seen references to the 
“bottlenecks’’ that exist due to the lack of 
skilled workers, much of which is traced to 
their inadequate mathematical background. Rep- 
resentatives of Wisconsin industrial plans re- 
port difficulty in locating boys for training as 
skilled workers who have the essential mathe- 
matical training. Wisconsin has in its appren- 
ticeship training program in Wisconsin indus- 
trial plants about 50 per cent of the total in 
the United States. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go 
into more detail relative to the content of 
various published and unpublished reports. 
Current publications of all types merely re- 
emphasize similar facts to these referred to 
above. However, I do wish to make certain 
recommendations which are implied by such 
evidence. 

(1) Careful guidance must be exercised to insure 
that students elect a program in mathematics courses 
which insures that they will not be handicapped in 
filling their niche in our war effort. Numerical trig- 
onometry, solid geometry (particularly the mensura 
tion formulae and space perspective), and elements 
of spherical trigonometry, where possible, are strongly 
recommended. If separate courses cannot be offered, 
then provision must be made through modification 
of present courses, correspondence study, or specially 
supervised individual study to insure adequate op- 
portunity. The needs of defense indicate increased 
emphasis on fundamental mathematics courses. We 
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need not assume responsibility for teaching naviga- 
tion, knowledge of indirect methods of directing fire, 
etc., but we must offer the fundamental mathematical 
background which is essential. Attempts to determine 
what mathematics is most important in our emer- 
gency have led to repeated emphasis by military and 
industrial authorities alike on the importance of 
basic courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

(2) More emphasis must be placed upon skill and 
accuracy in arithmetic computation, particularly at 
the levels of the 10th grade and beyond. In particu- 
lar, one period a week might be set aside in courses 
in plane geometry for purposes of drill in funda- 
mental arithmetic operations. We must take addi- 
tional precaution that the skills of arithmetic be 
maintained and developed for all students through- 
out the high school course with constant emphasis 
on speed and accuracy. 

(3) Suitably chosen applications of fundamental 
mathematical concepts and processes to problems of 
military and industrial significance may well be 
introduced. This will serve the dual purpose of mo- 
tivation and special training for those who need it. 
It is consistent with good pedagogy to make as many 
meaningful applications as possible to insure the 
highest degree of understanding and mastery in order 
that these concepts and skills will function in situa- 
tions in which they apply. (The Mathematics De- 
partment at Wisconsin High School is at present 
developing instructional units in trajectories, flight 
diagrams, mil measure of angles, and the Consumer 
and Automobile Tires. We expect to develop a series 
of such units in various areas.) 

(4) Added emphasis is suggested upon abilities 
involved in interpreting data presented in various 
forms as the graph, the table, verbal statement, etc. 
Our citizens must recognize the implications of avail- 
able data, the limitations of the data, and realize 
the extent to which interpretations as to trends, 
analogies, etc., need to be qualified. 

(5) Perhaps a_ special 
seniors would in many cases be possible and valu- 
able. Many understandings and skills can in this 
way be strengthened and developed. Caution must 
be exercised here in attempting to try to spread too 
thin over too wide an area. Most recommendations 
seem to suggest that strengthening of fundamental 
preparation is to be desired over attempting to give 
superficial training in areas for which the student 
is not adequately prepared in the algebraic, trig- 
onometric, or geometric fundamentals. Night classes 
for workers in the community are performing a dis- 


“refresher” course for 


tinct service. 

We must be prepared for the necessity of 
utilizing girls in many skilled activities of 
civilian defense. Our population must be pro- 
ficient in all aspects of quantitative and critical 
thinking. We face a critical national emergency 
in which are called into play all the basic 
skills of human thinking and intelligent living, 
for the preservation of those values we deem 
important. We cannot afford to fail in any 
important respect. 
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A Code for Art Classes 


Standards for Teachers 


by Wilfred L. Veenendaal 


gw This dissertation which 


thought-provoking, not just provoking, really 


[ hope will be 


is the result of my thinking aloud, or I should 
say thinking on paper, a most helpful aid to 
meditation. Perhaps it 1s my previous art train 
ing which makes graphic thought so much 
clearer and easier for me; I will always re 
member one of my college art teachers telling 
me to think with a pencil, and not to use it 
to scratch my head as if in the scratching I 
could pierce the shell and Iet ideas pour forth 
from the aperture. Even Rubens, the prolific 
sixteenth century Flemish society painter, said 
that he could not visualize what he was going 
to do without using some graphic medium 
pencil, chalk, pen and ink, or a brush—as his 
vehicle and actually putting his ideas down on 
paper immediately. So strong was his convic- 
tion that he insisted that his apprentices do 
likewise. 

That art has a place in the high school 
curriculum no one who is educationally alert 
will deny, at least no one who sees around 
him the tremendous number of examples of 
often bad 
Enumerate to yourself the 


things which are as as good in 
artistic 


gamut of objects which you know were ar- 


design. 


tistically planned, either good or bad, and see 
for yourself the prominent place it should 
take in the child’s training; our homes from 
the architectural design which preceded it to 
the tiniest salt shaker in the pantry; every pic- 
ture on the walls or sculpture in the garden; 
the arrangement we make of our homes from 
the lawn and landscaping of the yard to the 
minutely accurate selection and placement of 
furniture in the parlor; the cities in which we 
live, from the parks in which we have our 
recreation to the height of the curbing in front 
of the house. If we list them in the smallest 
units possible we would have thousands. Yes, 
art is important in the high school, but since 
I started teaching I have been puzzled by the 
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Are art teachers really honest? What 
are art attitudes? This Sheboygan 
H. S. teacher thinks well in print. 


fact that there seems to be no uniform plan 
for what is being taught in the art class. We 
have many accepted study courses in use in 
cities which have an art 


those program, few 


of which are alike. In fact, there doesn’t seem 
to be uniformity even in the chief aims of the 
art work. They range from art as creative ex 
pression alone at the one extreme, to art as 
appreciation alone at the other extreme, with 
art as the handmaiden of every other subject 
in the curriculum somewhere in between. Per 
haps I see through the glass darkly, but if art 
and 


is something as real time-proven as I 


believe it to be, why this diversity of goal 


and method? I know I haven't solved the 
problem even for myself, but | present my 
others’ 


opinions in the hopes of receiving 


reactions, and suggestions for an art code 


w First, I believe that the most important tenet 
attitude 


than either a skill or an appreciation. It is an 


to be taught is that art is an rather 
attitude of critical thinking, critical evaluation, 
critical judgment on the part of the student. 
It is an attitude that must be so well over- 
learned that it becomes habitual, and the stu 
dent as an adult makes everyday use of it. 
Students sometimes laugh, and I can remem 
ber a time when I thought it peculiar, to see 
someone standing ten or fifteen feet from his 
easel, studying it with half-shut eyes, or even 
turning it upside down in the process, always 
critical. Of course, it may be an affectation put 
on to impress the bystander; but if it is done 
honestly, it is excellent practice in the develop- 
ment of this attitude of personal judgment. 
Similarly, to arrange the furniture in one’s 
living room ten times if necessary, until it 
presents the proper picture from all angles is 
also good practice. The art attitude is one of 
weighing very carefully all of the art principles 
and all of one’s aesthetic ability against what- 
t fin- 


ever one is doing, before pronouncing 








ished. Time thus spent will pay large dividends 
in terms of inward satisfaction. 

Secondly, definitions and principles, essen- 
tial as they are to the good art course, are only 
aids to the development of this ability to judge 
critically, and are not an end in themselves. 
Learning them is like copying from the works 
of the Masters. It serves graphically to illus- 
trate how things have been done under cer- 
tain specific conditions. It may also give a gen- 
eralization which can be used to stimulate the 
mind in the forming of critical judgments, but 
never should it be accepted as a law. Principles 
of color and color harmony, principles of dress 
design, principles of perspective, principles of 
interior decoration, principles of composition, 
all are meant as aids to clear thinking, not to 
preclude it. This doesn’t mean that I am try- 
ing to minimize the importance of learning the 
various principles, but rather that they be put 
to their proper use. They give you the machin- 
ery for thinking, the necessary background 
against which to balance the problems being 
judged. Without some tangible, ever-available 
measuring sticks, how could anyone, especially 
the novitiate, ever hope to decide whether a 
thing were good or bad from an artistic stand- 
point? No, we must have tools with which to 
work, but like the carpenter the work is good 
because of the way we handle the tools. 


® Thirdly, in maintaining an artistic attitude 
one must always be honest, honest with him- 
self, honest with his work, honest in the use 
of materials. His desire for that honesty must 
be so sincere that he will constantly seek to 
find out whether he is really being honest or 
not, because the line of separation is not always 
as obvious as the term implies. It is so easy, for 
instance, for us to accept less than our best, 
just because we say we haven't any more time 
to spend on a certain thing, and really believe 
afterward that we have done our very best. Or, 
it is typical for us to say that this wrought 
iron piece is the most honest use of the material, 
when we have not delved into the characteris- 
tics of wrought iron enough, or tried hard 
enough to visualize what wrought iron is seem 
ingly capable of doing, to be able to make 
such a statement. To be truly honest is one of 
the hardest things to achieve. For one thing, 
it means no shamming or pretending, no copy- 
ing, and no work finished under capacity. No 
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one else can judge that for us because only we 


know. 

Fourthly, everything we concern ourselves 
with in art is relative; our judgment is formed 
through a study of these relationships. All of 
our definitions and principles are based upon 
the relationship of one thing to another. Pro- 
portion is the relationship between two or more 
forms in size and shape. Harmony is the rela- 
tionship between two or more forms, colors, 
or materials. Fitness is the relationship between 
a design and its purpose. If we understand 
this, we will understand why it is not abso- 
lutely correct to say red and green, for instance, 
are a harmonious color scheme, but rather to 
say under these circumstances this certain red 
and this certain green (as determined by crit- 
ical observation) seem to go well together. 
Only if we know all the conditions and have 
a background of actual experience can we say 
that this combination of factors will produce 
this certain result. The chemist knows that, 
and really fine artists or artistically trained 
people are as careful as chemists in their deduc- 
tions. Art is not intangible, but it cannot be 
reduced to four-and-twenty rules which will fit 
every situation. We, to do it justice, must com- 
pare and weigh in the balance, and then come 
to our final critical judgment. 

Finally, I believe that there is a definite and 
easily understood integration between all the 
phases of art extant today. That integration 
must be understood before much specific in- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Dusting Off The Old Records 





SEPTEMBER a Twenty-fve years ago we 
1917 were in another war. The 
Journal at that time was pri- 
vately owned and printed by Willard N. 
Parker, of the Parker Educational Co. of Madi- 
son, The cost was $1.50 per year, and not 
sent free with a WEA membership, as it is 
today. For the previous ten years the editorial 
work was handled by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, but 
the September Journal noted with sorrow that 
Prof. O'Shea was so busy with a textbook con- 
tract he could not continue as editorial writer 
for the Journal. 

This particular issue of the Journal is of 
special interest today, for it reflects the trends 
of education during the first World War. The 
editorial titles are significant in themselves 
“How The War May Affect School Attend- 
ance” (drops as men go into service or war 
work) ; “Loyalty of Teachers” (spanking to a 
pro-German teacher in Milwaukee and praise 
to Supt. Potter for his handling of the situa- 
tion. Most teachers 100% loyal, editor avers) ; 
“War Conditions Have Disorganized The 
Teacher Market” (seeing ourselves coming 
‘round the corner!); “The Lone Teacher's 
Duties in These War Days” (help with food 
conservation) ; ‘Fighting The Battle at Home’”’ 


(1917 version of Civilian Defense); and 
“Ousting German From the Milwaukee 
Schools” (a drive to break the old rule of 


compulsory instruction of German). 

A few professional editorials managed to 
squeeze in comments: the 
editor was crusading against “'lock-step promo- 


between the war 
tions’ whereby a student failing in one subject 
was required to repeat the entire grade. Fond 
du Lac was patted on the back for providing 
an “elastic promotional system on the group 
plan”. Another editorial noted the appointment 
of Frank L. Glynn as director of vocational 
education, and the final divorcement of this 
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Journal excerpts unearth many in- 
teresting accounts of what happened 
in Wisconsin schools in 1917-'27-'32. 


department from the office of the state super- 
intendent. It is stated that Wisconsin 
receive $39,000 in federal aid and $150,000 
from the 38 vocational 
schools in Wisconsin. With an amazing dis- 


would 
state to finance the 
play of spunk and courage the editor struck 


North Central 
pressure in determining high school curricula. 


out at the Association for its 
Isn't it funny how history repeats itself? 
One of the highlighted features of the Sep- 


tember 1917 Journal was the first of a series 


of articles by E. G. Doudna, then at Eau Claire 
Normal School, whose monthly philosophical 
dissertations were presented under the heading 
“After School’. In his debut blast Ed. reflected 
upon the changing views of educators and 
national leaders on war and peace. It might 
well have been written on Dec. 8, 1941, show 
ing the sharp swing from pacifism to martial 
action. If any of you have access to back issues 
of the Journal we 


suggest a re-reading of 


pages 192-3, Sept. 1917. 


w The pages devoted to news from the state 
superintendent's office are full of items reflect 
ing the tempo of the times, C. P. Cary was 
state superintendent at that time, and of the 
office staff in 1917 only one, Maybelle Bush, is 
still on the job. All others have either gone 
into other lines of work, retired, or have died. 
W. W. Theisen, then a member of the depart 

ment as a ‘standardization expert’, is now an 
assistant superintendent in Milwaukee. The de- 
partment was intensely interested in having 
rural schools operate for nine months, so that 
they could qualify for the $50 special state aid 
held out as bait. Special note is made of the 
fact that the new Federal Child 
took effect the Ist of the month. 


Labor Law 











Every summer brings many administrative 
shifts, and we note that in 1917 the following 
school people held these new jobs: Cownty 
supts: T. Emory Bray, Grant; E. T. Griffin. 
Milwaukee; William Milne, principal of the 
Price County Normal; E. A. Polley, principal 
of the Racine Co, School of Agriculture; C7/) 
Supts.: George Ray, Beaver Dam; W. R. Bus 
sewitz, Horicon; Bill Ballentine, Jefferson; 
Paul Neverman, Monroe; C. F. Hedges, 
Neenah; Frank V. Powell, Platteville; and Bill 
Darling, Two Rivers; High School Principals: 
FE. N. Robinson, Augusta; T. J. McGlynn, 
Cadott: L. W. Fulton, Ellsworth; E. L. Hindes, 
Genoa Junction; Ben Rohan, Gillett; George 
Denman, Glenwood; A. J. Henkel, Lodi; 
W. C. Hansen, Milltown; Lewis, Mt 
Horeb: N. Sorenson, Nekoosa; Robert Lohrie, 
New Richmond; H. J. Antholz, Shiocton; and 
E. C. Brick, Waldo. 

One feature of the Journal in those days 
was a page devoted to editorial comments from 


Russ 


state papers, and we note from an item in the 
Kilbourn News that the minimum salary in 
those days was $45 per month, and a move 
was on foot in Milwaukee to raise the pay of 
grade teachers to keep the girls from going 
into commercial jobs. The old feud between 
the university and normal schools was going 
strong, as we note that the Whitewater paper 
struck out at President Charles Van Hise and 
accused him of working against the continued 


growth of the normal schools. 


gw One “headline” news item reports that 
J. W. Crabtree, president of River Falls Nor- 
mal school, was elected secretary of the NEA. 
As a footnote the item reported that C. G. 
Pearse, president of the Milwaukee Normal 
school was president of the board of trustees 
of the NEA. The editor seemingly sensed a 
“nigger in the woodpile’ and obviously was 
not one of the most ardent supporters of Mr. 
Crabtree! 

News shorts of the month: “Teachers may 
send home any pupil who is habitually unclean 
or infested with vermin” German was 
being eliminated at West Bend, Cumberland, 
and other schools . . . Big classes, rather than 
small enrollments, was the worry of the day: 
“Sixty pupils 1s the limit for any room 
This is the law and teachers should make use 
maximum number has been 
the editor 


of it when the 
reached”’ notes with sorrow 
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that the coach at Appleton registered as a 
“conscientious objector” H. A. Whipple 
resigned his position with Houghton—Mifflin 
Co. to become a captain in the army. 


SEPTEMBER ao By 1927 the Journal had 
1927 been sold to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, which 

continued to publish it as the official organiza- 
WTA. The was E. G. 


Doudna, who was also sec retary of the WTA, 


tion of the editor 


and the assistant editor was Clara M. Leiser. 
Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, was president, 
and vice presidents were F. L. Witter, Burling- 
ton; O. S. Morse, Fond du Lac; and Paul 
B. Clemens, Milwaukee. Executive committee 
members were: C. J. Anderson, Madison; 
Joanna Hannah, Milwaukee; Frank O. Holt, 
Janesville; H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan; Lillian 
McCormick, Superior; Thomas E. Sanders, 
Racine; Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac 
... Frank O. Holt was named registrar at the 
University 


and 


. The legislative session of the 
previous winter and spring was productive of 
a great deal of favorable educational legisla- 
tion, while adverse legislation such as a pro- 
posal to do away with the retirement system, 
wipe out three teacher colleges, and shift sup- 
port of supervising teachers from state to coun- 
defeated. Tenure and certification 
failed to reach the goal of law, but the equal- 
ization bill, aid for crippled children, and a 
codification of school laws made the grade. . . 


ties, was 


The Victor Co. was advertising a new school 
orthophonic victrola for $165, to be used for 
Miss Josephine 
Maloney, faculty member of the Milwaukee 


music appreciation work 


Normal school, was the author of a new Christ- 
mas play being widely used throughout the 
schools of the country ... At Beaver Dam 
a plan was worked out by the Board of In- 
dustrial Education and the Board of Education 
whereby Supt. Bill Davies would supervise the 
work of both schools, and Principal A. H. 
Luedke “Supt. 
Charles Jahr of Elkhorn joined the ranks of 
the married men in June when he signed a 
life contract with Mabel Watson, for two years 
past a teacher in West Allis’ Principal 
I. C. Painter and family of Wausau spent the 
“Beginning in Sep- 
tember, German will again be taught in the 
Racine high schools for the first time since the 


would act as director 


summer in Europe 
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States entered the world war’ 

Two West Allis high school instructors, Harry 
B. Nash and Roy R. Van Duzee, were joint 
"dé Manual Arts Fest” .... B. E. 


former LaCrosse 


United 


authors of 
McCormick, 
schools, was re-elected secretary of the U. of 
W. Alumni Association William Kittle, 


for twenty-two years secretary of the state 


head of the 


board of normal school regents resigned, with 
the resignation to take effect the end of 
September. 


SEPTEMBER a9 In the absence of Secretary 
1932 B. E. McCormick due to ill- 
ness following a stroke suf- 
fered the previous May the editorial duties 
were being performed by O. H. Plenzke, as 
sistant state superintendent . . . C. J. Brewer, 
Eau Claire STC, was president of the WEA, 
and a former president, Miss Blanche Mc- 
Carthy, Appleton, was state NEA director . 
the depression was just being felt by the 
schools, and we note a sharp decline in adver- 
tising in the Journal the income tax col- 
lector of Milwaukee, in a recent speech, stated 
that the Teachers Retirement Fund had a “‘sur 
plus’” of $20,000,000, which caused the editor 


SICK LEAVE 


(Continued from page 6) 
provide for an extended illness if needed. It 
seems to compare most favorably with many 
of the more than one hundred plans in opera 
tion. At the present time it does not provide 
for the protracted illness of a young teacher 
and this will undoubtedly receive consideration 
in the future. Some plans allow accumulated 
sick-leave to be used for travel and study which 
should be an inducement against abuse of the 
privilege. It is the contention of the writers 
that a carefully prepared sick-leave plan such 
as that West 
large returns in the form of good feeling and 


in Operation in Allis yields 
improved morale amongst the teachers. 

In comparing the average number of days’ 
sick-leave used per teacher per year for each 
of the three groups, one naturally wonders why 
the average for elementary teachers is 4.57 days, 
high school women teachers 2.77 days, and 
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to remind all readers that there was quite a 
difference between a “surplus” and 


WEA membership hit a 


a great loss to edu 


“deposits 
held in trust” 

new high of 18,500 
cation was suffered in the sudden death of 
Henry Kircher, supt. of the Sheboygan schools 
WEA executive 
presidents in charge of fall 
were: W. R. 
Dodge, Mondovi; Lila Stark, 
Bayfield; Mary McAdams, Tomah; and George 
Brooks, Merrill . . 
U. of W. 


Journal recorded . . . 


and an active member of the 
committee 
Davies, 


divisional conventions 


Superior; (¢ E. 


. Carl Russell Fish, popular 
historian, died in July, the Sept. 
radio station WHA hoped 
to increase the coverage of the state by hook- 
WLBL, Stevens 


ing up with the ag. station 


Point John D. Hicks, professor of his 
tory at Nebraska U., has taken the place of 
the late Prof. Fish in the U. of W. history 
dept. . . . Walter Engelke, LaCrosse, has been 


named principal of the Nakoma school, Madi- 
son... L. W. Fulton, Viroqua, becomes supt. 
at Oconto, taking the place of W. ¢ 
who becomes head of the Stoughton schools 

LeRoy Luberg, teacher in Madison West 


Junior High school, has been named principal, 


Dodge 


Hansen, 


to succeed the late Florence A. 


that for high school men 1.26 days. The higher 
average in the elementary group is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that 
taken to 


children. The average for all of the teachers 


greater 
health of the 


precautions are 
protect the younger 
studied was 3.2 days per year, while the Pon- 
tiac study® reported an average of 3.5 days. Our 
average for men was 1.26 days while Rogers* 
found the average to be 1.5 days. He found 
the average for women to be 3.5 days while 
i7 West Allis 


teachers 1s 3.9 days. The principals were unani- 


the average for the women 


mous in their approval of the present plan and 
felt that if the present plan was abused the 


cases were very few. Those interviewed even 


felt that some teachers did not take advantage 


of the rule as often as they should 


Teacher rok n Por 1 n A Sch 
Bd J 7 I JA ) 
‘J. F. Rogers, The } he 1 Office of 
Educ. Bul. 1934, 4:1 ) 
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MAJORITY REPORT 


Section 1 of Article IV is amended to read: 
Section 1. The officers of the association 
shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President, Vice-President, the retiring 
President, and six other members (, three of 
whom shall be men and three of whom 
shall be women). All officers of the associa- 
tion at the time this constitution takes effect 
shall serve until the expiration of the terms 


three 


First 


for which they were elected. 


Section 2 of Article IV is amended to read: 

Section 2. All officers of the association ex 
cepting the elective members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly, by ballot, 
by a majority vote of all members of the 
Representative Assembly present and voting. 


Section 3 of Article IV is amended to read: 

Section 3. The 
dents shall be elected annually and serve for 
one year. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after two 


/ 


President and Vice-Presi- 


successive elections for such terms of one year, 
respectively, such Secretary and such Treasurer 
may be elected for terms of three years, respec- 
tively. Members of the Executive Committee, 
except the President and First Vice-President, 
shall be elected and serve for terms of three 
years each. (At the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in 1922, one mem- 
ber of the Committee shall be 
elected to serve for one year, one member 
to serve for two years, and one member to 
serve for three years. Thereafter two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected annually, in the manner herein pro- 
vided, to serve for terms of three years.) 


Executive 


Section 4 of Article IV is created to read: 
Section 4. The state shall be divided into six 
districts each of which shall be entitled to elect 
one member of the Executive Committee. The 
districts shall be comprised as follows: Dis- 
trict I, counties of Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, 
Burnett, Chippewa, Dunn, Eau 
Claire, Iron, Lincoln, Oneida, Pepin, Pierce, 
Polk, Price, Rusk, St. Croix, Sawyer, Taylor, 
Vilas, and Washburn; District II, counties of 


Douglas, 
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Proposed Constitutionm¢ 


By vote of the 1941 Delegate Assembly a 
committee was appointed by President Zellmer 
to consider the formulation of a con stitutional 
amendment to change the character of the 
Executive Committee of the WEA. The com- 
mittee has carefully studied the problem, but 
has not been able ot reach a proposal which is 
agreeable to all members of the committee. 
Because of the division of opinion expressed 
by the committee it is felt best to submit the 


Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, Forest, Ke 
waunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Oconto, Outagamie, Shawano, Waupaca, Wau- 
shara, and Winnebago; District III, counties 
of Adams, Buffalo, Clark, Crawford, Jackson, 
Juneau, La Crosse, Marathon, Marquette, Mon- 
roe, Portage, Richland, Sauk, Trempealeau, 
Vernon, and Wood; District IV, counties of 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Kenosha, 
Ozaukee, Racine, Sheboygan, Walworth, Wash- 
ington, and Waukesha; District V, counties of 
Columbia, Dane, Grant, Green, Iowa, Jeffer- 
son, Lafayette, and Rock; District VI, county 
of Milwaukee. Immediately after the balloting 
for President, Vice-presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the delegates of their re- 
spective districts. At the annual meeting in 
1943 the member of the Executive Committee 
elected by District I and the member elected 
by District VI shall serve for one year; the 
member elected by District II and the member 
elected by District V shall serve for two years; 
and, the member elected by District III and 
the member elected by District IV shall serve 
for three years. Thereafter, two members of 
the Executive Committee shall be elected an- 
nually, in the manner herein provided, to serve 
for terms of the three years. 

The terms of all members of the Executive 
Committee heretofore elected shall expire on 
December 31, 1943. 

E. G. DoupNa, Madison—Chairman 
SUSAN COLMAN, Stevens Point 
V. F. DAWALD, Beloit 


H. G. JOHNSON, Milwaukee 
LUTHER ZELLMER, Platteville 
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SO 


. cama ofthe WEA ‘: 


two proposals to the 1942 Delegate Assembly. 
We urge all Locals to closely ‘ituds the two 
proposals given below, and to specifically in- 
struct delegates before the Milwaukee meeting, 
so that the final choice will be an intelligent 
vote of the majority of our members. 

Editor 


Note: Portions in parenthesis are in present con- 
stitution, and would be eliminated. 


Portions in italics are new, to be added. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Section 1 of Article IV is 

Section 1. The officers of the 
shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President, Vice-presidents, the retiring Presi- 
(and) one other member for each duly 
constituted and recognized sectional education 
association of the state, 
large from Milwaukee county (three of whom 
shall be men and three of whom shall be 
women. All officers of the association at 
the time this constitution takes effect shall 
serve until the expiration of the terms for 
which they were elected). 


amended to read: 
association 


dent, 


and two members at 


Section 2 of Article IV is amended to read: 
Section 2. All officers of the association 
excepting the elective members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly, by bal- 
lot, by a majority vote of all members of the 
Representative Assembly present and voting. 


, 


Section 3 of Article IV is amended to read: 
Section 3. The president and the vice-presi- 
dents shall be elected annually and serve for 
one year. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after two 
successive elections for such terms of one year, 
respectively, such Secretary and such Treasurer 
may be elected for terms of three years, respec- 
tively. Members of the Executive Committee, 
except the President, Vice-Presidents, and retir- 
ing President, shall be elected and 
terms of (At the annual 


serve for 


three years each. 
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meeting of the Representative Assembly in 
1922, one member of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected to serve for one year, 
one member to serve for two years, and one 
member to serve for three years. Thereafter 
two members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected annually, in the manner 
herein provided, to serve for terms of three 
years. ) 
Section 4 of Article IV is created to read: 
Section 4. One 
shall be 


member of the Executive 
each of the 
associations: Central Wis- 


Lake Superior Educa- 


Committee elected by 
following sectional 


consin Education Assn., 


tion Assn., Northern Wisconsin Education 
Assn., Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Assn., Southern Wisconsin Education Assn., 
Southwestern Wisconsin Education  Assn., 


Western Wisconsin Education Assn., and 
Northwestern Wisconsin 


as two members elected from Milwaukee 


Education Assn., as 


well 
County at large. If at some future time further 
associations be established in parts of the state 
such 


not served by the present associations, 


new associations may be given one member 
each by a majority vote of all members present 
meeting of the 


and voting at the annual 


Representative Assembly. 


Article IV 2s created to read: 


Members of the 
be elected by a majority of the 
annual 


Section 5 of 
Section 5. Executive Com- 


shall 


present 


mittee 
delegates and voting at the 
Delegate Assembly of each sectional association 
which precedes the meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Wisconsin Education 
Association in the year in which that sectional 
association is entitled to elect a new member. 
Before the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly in 1943 the Lake Superior Educ. 
Assn., the Northeastern Wisconsin Educ. Assn., 
the Western Wisconsin Educ. Assn., and Mil- 
waukee County shall elect members to serve 


for one year: the Northern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Assn., The Southern Wisconsin Educ. 
Assn., and The Central Wisconsin Educ. Assn., 


for two years; and the Northwestern Wiscon- 
Assn., the Southwestern Wisconsin 
and Milwaukee County for three 


sin Educ. 
Educ. Assn., 
years. Thereafter, 
Committee shall be 
manner herein provided, to replace those mem- 


members of the executive 


elected annually, in the 


(Continued on page 51 











Denver meeting highlighted by an- 
nounced candidacy of Miss Frances 
Jelinek for 1943 NEA President. 


w Although transportation problems reduced 
the usual large delegation from Wisconsin, 
thirty-four delegates attended the Denver con 
vention. 

The Wisconsin Breakfast was well attended, 
with our NEA Director Charlotte Kohn as 
master of ceremonies. At the breakfast the can 
didacy of Miss Jelinek of Milwaukee was an 
nounced by Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, chairman ot 
a special committee appointed by the WEA to 
sponsor the candidacy. Arrangements were 
made for distribution of appropriate leaflets 
to all state headquarters. State luncheons, din 
ners, and special meetings were also recipients 
of announcements of Wisconsin's candidate, so 
that before long the conventioners were ap 
prised of our aspirations in 1943. 

Besides over fifty Wisconsin teachers attend 
ing the Monday breakfast we had two special 
guests who were ex-Wisconsinites: J. A. Hip 
paka, former manual arts supcrvisor at Madi 
son, now on the faculty of Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; and Miss Norma B. Craven, 
former teacher in Wausau, who had just re 





Miss Jelinek—our 1943 NEA candidate. 


Many Wisconsinit¢ 1 


turned to the United States from a missionary 
school in Sitiawan, Malaya. Miss Craven gra 
ciously spoke to the Wisconsin delegation about 
her flight from Malaya a few days before the 
Japanese occupation. 


During the convention there were two meet- 
ings of Wisconsin delegates. Fred L. Witter 
was elected chairman of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation; C. G. Browne was chosen member of 
the Necrology Committee; J. C. Chapel to the 
Resolutions Committee; and A. W. Zellmer to 
the Credentials Committee. 


Otlicial delegates from Wisconsin and the 


organization represented were as follows: 


Viola Albrecht—Racine Tchrs. Assn.; G. W. Ban 
nerman — Wausau Educ. Assn.; Sophia Bickler 
Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; O. A. Birr—Milw. Adm. Assn.; 
C. G. Browne, D. C. Buck, J. C. Chapel—Kenosha 
Educ. Assn.; S. G. Corey, Wis. Rapids, Maybelle M 
Franseen, Mayville—Wis. Educ. Assn.; J. R. Ger 
ritts—Northeastern Wis. Assn.; Florence Hendley 
Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; Elisabeth Hood—Racine Tchrs 
Assn.; Frances Jelinek—-Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; H. Gud 
win Johnson—Milw. Jr.—Sr. H. S. T. A.; Alex M 
Jones, Lancaster, Charlotte Kohn, Maditson——W ts 
Educ. Assn.; Loretta Lane, Mollie Leopold—Milw. 
Tchrs. Assn.; Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland—-Wis 
Educ. Assn.; Wm. M. Maxwell—Wausau Educ 
Assn.; Marguerite Michi, Milwaukee—Wis. Educ. 
Assn.; Cecelia Murphy—Racine Tchrs. Assn.; Emily 
A. Nienow Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; Grace Ogden, 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison—Wis. Educ. Assn.; Frances 
Prochep—Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; J. C. Rutherford, 
Phillips—Wis. Educ. Assn.; Alma Skaar—Madison 
Educ. Assn.; H. C. Wegner, Waupun—Wis. Educ 
Assn.; Lois West—Milw. Tchrs. Assn.; Fred L 
Witter, Burlington, Gerda Wittman, Milwaukee, 
E. J. Zeiler, Whitefish Bay, A. W. Zellmer, Wis 
Rapids—W is. Educ. Assn. 


Other Badgers Who Registered at Headquarters 


Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc; Erna Buchholz, Eau 
Claire; John Callahan, Madison; Edna  Carlsten, 
Stevens Point; Ruth Deming, Eau Claire; Al Die 
bold, West Allis; Mabel Dittmar, Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. G. Doudna, Madison; Lois Gillespie, 
Green Bay; Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison; Ger 
trude J. Haven, Chippewa Falls; Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Hoff, La Crosse; Edna E. Hood, Kenosha; 
L. Ben Houfek, Appleton; Else Leiser, Milwauke« 
G. R. Leistikow, Winneconne; Elizabeth McCormick, 


Superior; Loretta McNamara, Superior; J. E. Murphy, 


Hurley; Anne L. Nagel, Racine; M. Evelyne O'Neill, 
Mineral Point; Lydia M. Pfeiffer, Stevens Point; 
Roy T. Ragatz, Madison; Clare D. Rejahl, Beloit; 


Mrs. J. C. Rutherford, Phillips; Tillie Schlumberger, 


Madison; Mrs. H. J. Shufelt, Racine; K. A. Seefeld, 
Milwaukee; Glenn I. Smith, Kenosha; Hazel Still 
man, La Crosse; Norma S. Waterman, Madison: 
Lilian B. Whelan, Superior 
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ws In conformity with the U. S. government 
maneuvers for Victory, the National Education 
Association held its 80th annual convention in 
Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 2 of this 
year. A convention more serious and deter- 
mined is difficult to imagine. 

Wisconsin was well represented by ofticial 
delegates and visitors, as you may note on an- 
other page in this Journal. May I suggest that 
teachers’ organizations invite individuals who 
attended the convention to bring to the teach 
ers the messages they heard and the plans they 
helped formulate. 

Resolutions were not only passed, but im- 
mediate action was begun to meet the present 
problems facing education and the preserva- 
tion of the American Way of Life, such as 
Education and the War—the Preservation of 
Freedoms Public Education—Co- 
operative Agencies Equal Rights Profes 
Needs Youth in War- 


These were discussed, 


Financing 
sional Education of 
time. 
weighed, and formulated in the sessions of the 
delegates of each state, at the Board of Di 
rectors’ meetings, and finally accepted by the 
Representative Assembly, Copies of same maj 
be obtained by any NEA member from head 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


resolutions 


Because there was so much to do, many panel 
discussions and workshops were being held 
every morning at various places, while the 
Representative Assembly was conducting the 
business of the NEA at the Civic Auditorium. 

At the 
offenses of 
carry on for the 


sectional meetings defenses and 
movements 
Youth of America 


for example problems such as these: 


various necessary to 
were 
planned 
Defense of Democracy through Education 

Guarding the Physical and Mental Health of 
Children Education The 
School and the War 
national Relations—Defense Training—War 
time Films—-Working for Victory—and, Plan 


ning for Peace. 


Legislation for 


Public Relations—Inter 


In the afternoon, the numerous departments 
athiliated with the NEA held their annual ses- 
sions, reporting on progress achieved and 
planning the coming year’s work. Films were 
shown of activities and achievements. 
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State NEA Director, Miss Charlotte 
Kohn, reports on Denver meeting 
and reviews work of national office. 


Allied organizations held their annual meet 
ings at the same time so as to coordinate effort 
and develop an understanding among all or 
the child and his 


ganizations interested in 


training. Among these groups of recognized 
standing are: The American Association of 
School Social Workers; The American Asso 
ciation of Teachers of Classroom Speech; The 
Classical League; The National Association of 
School Boards; the National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers; the National Association of 
School Secretaries; the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers’ Associations; the 
National Association of Student Councils; the 
National Council of Geography Teachers: the 
National Council of Teachers of English; the 
National League of Teachers’ Associations; the 


National Vocational Guidance Association: etc. 
This gives one a picture of education and its 


relatives. 


gw For three afternoons three National Seminars 
on three big problems were held, wherein one 


representative from each state took part. Prob- 


lem I—Making the Teaching Profession more 
Effective through Local, State, and National 


Associations, where Fred M. Witter represented 
Wisconsin; Problem I1—Morale and the Pres 
ent Crisis, where Frances Jelinek represented 
Wisconsin; Problem III—After War—W hat? 
with A. W. Zellmer, president of the W.E.A. 
representing our state. Reports of these Sem 
inars will be heard at the annual convention 
of the W.E.A. in 


The time and place will be designated in the 


Milwaukee in November 
program. Everyone is invited to attend. 

The evening meetings at Denver were filled 
with music, pageantry, and speeches by out- 
standing experts in their respective fields. These 
specialists gave their audience an intimate in 
sight into the European Situation—The Con- 
flict in the Pacific 
its Neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 


and the United States and 


A special treat was the Pageant of America 
and Colorful Colorado, put on by the schools 
of Denver—out at Red Rock, in a 
amphitheatre with marvelous acoustics. The 


natural 


Denver teachers, children, parents, and friends 


outdid themselves as hosts and more than 


measured up to their reputed hospitality 








The post-convention Conference of the off- 
cers of the NEA, state education association 
secretaries, and staff members of the NEA 
was held after the regular NEA convention. 
Here weighty problems in education were dis- 
cussed and plans for action were formulated. 
Each state representative told how his state 
meets its problems and what success is achieved 
toward the solution. This valuable conference 
of fellowship personalizes NEA efforts and 
makes for a functional organization. 

Following the NEA convention, several de- 
partments of the NEA held two-week confer- 
ences in various places in Colorado. The Ele- 
mentary Schoo! Principals Association con- 
vened at the University of Colorado at Boulder ; 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction held a conference at Estes Park; 
and the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA held a conference at the University 
of Denver. Exchange visits were made among 
the participants in these conferences by which 
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News of 
WEA State 
CONVENTION 


much valuable information was received and 
future plans were made. 

Now is the time, when one returns refreshed, 
inspired with new knowledge and experiences, 
to enthusiastically plan a membership campaign 
in your local, state, and national professional 
organizations. There will be many demands 
made upon teachers outside their profession, 
but the unity of effort within the profession 
can be strong if every teacher does his part 
toward the preservation and growth of those 
professional organizations so that they may do 
their part toward victory and the preservation 
of our American Way of Living. 

JOIN THE NEA NOW! I wish to call on 
all of the leaders in education in Wisconsin 
to interpret the NEA’s services to all teachers 
so that each will be proud to belong to the 
NEA. May the school year of 1942-43 be 
especially successful to every individual edu- 
cator in our state; such is the wish of your 
NEA director for Wisconsin. 





SEVERSKY 








@ Plans are being completed rapidly for the 1942 state convention of the WEA, which will be 
held in Milwaukee on November 5-6-7. At this time a few arrangements are still to be made, 
so we are merely giving a preliminary announcement of speakers and entertainment to be provided. 


@ Headliners will include Major Alexander P. De Seversky, world famed aviator and authority 
on airship design, Walter Judd, for many years a resident of the Far East, and a recognized 
authority on Japan and China, Clark G. Kuebler, Northwestern University professor who is a 
specialist in ancient law and government, Stanley Johnston, famed correspondent who was the 
first to give an eye-witness account of the Coral Sea battle, and was on the air-craft carrier 
Lexington, and Mme. Suzanne Silvercruys, sculptor, lecturer, and author. 


@ The Thursday evening entertainment promises to be something most unusual, but as details 
have not been completed we cannot make an announcement concerning it at this time. However, 
we feel sure it will be one of the real highlights of the conference 


DETAILS OF GENERAL PROGRAMS AND SECTION MEETINGS 
IN YOUR OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





ALL WERE THERE 


Ted had just returned from church and his wife 
asked him: ‘“What was the text of the sermon to- 
day?"’ “He giveth His beloved sleep,’ was the re- 
ply. “Many people there?’’ she inquired. “All the 
beloved,’ came the answer. 


THE WAGES OF SIN 
Laundress: ‘‘Ay ban sorry Ay couldn’t coomb yes- 
terday, Missus Yohnson, but Ay had sooch a pain.” 
Mrs. McHunt: “What was it, dyspepsia?” 
Laundress:"‘Vell, ma'am, it muss ben soomting Ay 
eat. Da doctor call it acute indiscretion.” 


WHOOPS! 
Customer (to druggist): “I would like to get two 
ounces of acrobatic spirits of pneumonia.” 


APPENDICITIS? 

A teacher received the following note from the 
mother of a pupil who was absent from school the 
day before: ‘Please excuse Harry for not being at 
school. He had information of the vowels.” 


HER PET DISLIKE 
“I can’t get along with my wife. All she does is 
ignore me.”’ 
“Tgnore you?” 
“Yes, and if 
ignorance.” 


there’s anything I dislike, its 


WHAT EDUCATION DOES 

“The night school don’t seem to do John a bit of 
good in his English,” said Clara of her boy friend. 
“He still ends every sentence with a proposition.” 


A SINFUL NOTARY 

A Negro servant girl in Florida approached her 
boss's husband one day with the question, “Is yo’ a 
Publican?” 

“Why, no,’ he 
Democratic ticket.” 

“No, no,” she replied. “I don’t mean one o’ dem 
kind o’ Publicans. I mean a notorious Publican, what 


signs papehs.” 


replied. “I generally vote the 


DEFINITION 

Evolution is the rational sequence of the unin- 
tended. With that in mind, the etiquette of school 
youth is especially interesting. It has been observed 
that freshmen more frequently say, “Good evening, 
Miss Smith, may I have the next dance?” The 
sophomores vary this, “Hello, Mary, do ya wanta 
dance?”’ The junior is more apt to say, “H’ya, baby, 
let’s shuffle!’” while the senior merely says, “Hi, 
kiddo, may I borrow your frame for the struggle?’ 
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CONFESSION 

One of Levinski’s customers was notorious for his 
slowness in meeting liabilities. In desperation Levin- 
ski sent the following letter 

“Sir: Who bought a lot of goods from me and 
did not pay? You. Who promised to pay in sixty 
days? You. Who didn’t pay in six months? You. 
Who is a thief, liar, and scoundrel ? 

“Yours truly, 
Al Levinski 

WAIT FOR IT 

A fond father visited a college to see what prog- 
ress his son was making. In response to his inquiry, 
the professor said: “Your son will probably go down 
in history 

“That's good news!” exclaimed the father 

The professor lifted his eyes and continued: “But 


he might do better in geography and the other 
subjects.” 
IN THE PUSH 

‘Fred,’ said the teacher to a boy who was behind 


in his class, “you are always behind; you should 
have more push 
“How can I push,” said Fred, “if I'm not behind?” 





= 
GINGER! 














Don’t worry, lady. The government 
is collecting scrap iron. 
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DIVISIONAL 


CENTRAL WTA ao The morning ses- 
Wein Qu 9 sion will emphasize 

current national and in- 
ternational problems, Speakers Lt. Commander 
Carlos Fallon, “From Yankee Imperialism to 
Good Neighbor Policy”; and Carveth Wells, 
famed author and explorer: “Africa and the 
Battle for Strategic Materials’. 

Sectional programs in the afternoon will 
feature faculty members of the University of 
Minnesota, U. of W., state officials, and a 
number of out-of-state educators. 

The School Masters Club will meet at noon, 
and short talks will be given by both Com- 
mander Fallon and Carveth Wells. 

The evening entertainment will be provided 
by Ruby Spencer Lyon and her Continental 
Quartette. This program will be furnished for 
the special benefit of the association members, 
and will not be open to the public. 

Details as to section meetings and time 
schedules can be secured by writing L. C. 
Painter, 1016 McIndoe St., Wausau. 


LAKE SUPERIOR a This year’s program 
has been built around 
the theme ‘Education 
for the American Way; Immediate Priorities 


Superior, Oct. 8-9 


WELLS LYON FALLON 
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MEETINGS 


for Immediate Victory’. The early part of 
Thursday morning, Oct. 8, will be devoted to 
an important business session, after which two 
panels will be held on the subject, “Education 
for the American Way’. Panel leaders are: 
Miss Maybelle Bush, elementary ; and Angus G. 
Rothwell, secondary. 

After noon Juncheons the afternoon pro 
gram will feature talks by Dudley Crafts Wat 
son, lecturer at the Chicago Art Institute, and 
Dr. Beryl D. Orris, psychologist and platform 
speaker. 

After a short business session the Friday 
morning program will feature talks by Willic 
Snow Ethridge, Prospect, Kentucky, who will 
talk on ‘Health in the Home’, and Albert E. 
Wiggam, author and lecturer who spoke on 
the WEA state program some eight years ago. 

The closing session will be in the nature of 
a luncheon Friday noon, after which Constan 
tine Brown, noted foreign editor of the Wash 
ington Sar will discuss national and interna 
tional affairs. 

For more complete details write Miss Lillie 
Peters, Superior. 


NORTH WTA _ 428 Program not complete 


Ashland, Oct. 8-9 * time Journal material 
was assembled, but head- 


liners for the two-day session will be Constan 


tine Brown, columnist and foreign editor for 








the Washington S/ar, Carveth Wells, noted ex 
plorer and author, Dudley Crafts Watson, le 


turer at the Chicago Art Institute, and Dean 
Frank O. Holt, U. of W. Extension Division 

Details of the section meetings and COpics 
of the main speakers will be sent the schools 
in the northern territory, but if you wish ad 
vance information we suggest you correspond 
with L. H. Merrihew, supervising principal of 


the Iron River public schools 


NORTHWESTERN WTA a Following 


Eau Claire, Oct. 15-16 the proc 

dure agreed 
upon last year, the general sessions will be held 
on Thursday and Friday mornings, round 
tables will be held Thursday afternoon, and 
the sectional programs will be held on Friday 


afternoon. 


Headline speakers for Thursday will be 
Louis Fisher, school teacher, author, newspaper 
correspondent, and a lecturer on international 
affairs, (he has just returned from the British 
Isles, where he has been gathering material for 
his fall lecture series), and William H. Upson, 
lecturer and author, who is probably best 
known for his “Earthworm Tractor’ stories 
which have appeared in the Saturday Eveni 
Post from time to time 

Helen Kirkpatrick, one of the first women to 
be formally accredited as a war correspondent 
by the U. S. Army, will be the first main 
speaker on the Friday morning general session 


She will talk on international problems, which 


ORRIS WIGGAM WATSON 
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has been her special interest for many years. 
The second speaker on the Friday morning pro- 
gram will be T. R. Ybarra, author, radio com- 
mentator, Latin-American correspondent for the 
New York Times and European editor of 
Colliers for seven years. 

Complete details will be sent schools in the 
northwest area later this month. In case you 
information write W. E. Slagg, 


wish more 


Eau Claire. 


SOUTHWEST WTA a This one-day 
Platteville, Sept. 25 session will feature 

Leo Brueckner, 
professor of education at the University of 


Ruth Rohde, 


former minister to Denmark, as speakers on 


Minnesota, and Bryan Owen 
the morning program. Both speakers are ex 
ceptionally fine speakers, and should make the 
morning session both instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Dr. Brueckner will speak to the elementary 
teachers in the afternoon, discussing improve- 
ment in the teaching of arithmetic. The high 
school teachers will hear W. B. Senty, super- 
visor of secondary schools for the state depart- 
ment, discuss “The High School Curriculum 
for War and Post-War’. 
will with a matinee 


The convention close 


movie. Further information as to convention 


details 
Zellmer, Platteville. 


may be secured by writing Luther 


WESTERN WTA) ao Two outstanding 
15-16 Speakers will open 
the Western WTA 


program on the afternoon of Oct. 15. Jay Allen, 


La Crosse, Oct. 


famous writer and commentator, will speak on 
“The World War 


Years’; and Clarence K. 


Second The First Eight 
Streit, news corre- 
spondent, and most famed recently for his 
proposals of an economic tie-up with England 
now and after the war, will speak on the sub- 
ject which has made him famous during the 
past few years: “Union Now”. Jay Allen spent 
four months as a German prisoner in 1941, 
as a suspected spy, so his insight into German 
internal affairs should be unusually illuminating. 


The Friday morning general session will 
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begin with an address by Rev. Orville C. Jones, 
Oberlin college, who will speak on “Educating 
Youth For a Changed World’. The last 
speaker on the Friday morning session will be 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, research professor of An- 


thropometry and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Early Friday afternoon sectional meetings 
will be held, with many state educational lead- 
ers featured as speakers. The convention en- 
tertainment, at 2:45 P. M., Friday, will consist 
of characterizations by Miss Maeve MacMur- 
rough, talented Irish actress who used to be a 
member of the famous Irish Players. 

The complete program has been printed and 
is being distributed to schools in the western 
part of the state. If you miss seeing a program 
intend to attend the Western meeting 
A. Halmstad, at La Crosse High 


and 
contact C. 
school for further details. 


A CODE FOR ART CLASSES— 
(Continued from page 10) 

formation is given about any single phase of 
art, if the student is not to become confused 
in the transition from one type of work to 
another. I know that the basis of that integra- 
tion is design, but I am still undetermined as 
to just what the least common denominator ts. 
However, I know that design is organization 
of the art elements, form, color, and material. 
I think we can select a very few, very com- 
prehensive, primary elements, which will link 
together all of the phases of art, commercial 
art, painting, costume design, sculpture, interior 
decoration, stage design, architecture, decora- 
tive design, into a simplified, understandable 
whole. Hue, value, and intensity would be the 
primary elements of color, for instance; line 
and shape for form. Please remember, I am 
not suggesting a mathematical system in art, 
which would become a mechanical measuring 
stick for the purpose of making art a rote sub- 
ject, easier to teach and easier to learn. I am 
concerned with making art more tangible to 
high school students, and giving it the place 
of importance it should have in the high school 
curriculum, to everyone. I would 
greatly appreciate comments from the readers, 
whether you agree with me or not, for by 
criticism and discussion we grow. 


available 
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Capital Comments 





DAILY SCIENCE AND HEALTH LESSONS 
FOR ALL SCHOOLS: Superintendent Callahan 
has recently issued two far reaching letters. One 
was sent to county superintendents asking them 
to devote one hour of their county institute 
time to plans for making the school lunch a 
regular part of the daily school curriculum. 

The other letter went to city superintendents 
asking them to promote school lunches for all 
pupils who do not go home to warm meals. 

This all-out health measure is made possible 
by the Federal Government's distribution of 
basic health foods especially allotted for school 
lunches. By 
through the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, it will be possible to give any school 


using the supplies obtainable 


child a full meal for the price he would other- 
wise pay for a candy bar or a bottle of pop. 
This program is in no way related to eco- 
nomic relief. It is a part of the nation-wide 
health program through improved nutrition. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY BULLETIN: “A Chal- 
lenge to Every Wisconsin Teacher” is the title 
of a new geography bulletin, which is being 
printed now, and will soon be in the hands 
of all teachers, elementary and secondary. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to give pre- 
liminary suggestions to teachers of social studies 
and other subjects. Special emphasis is placed 
upon geography which has a fundamental place 
in the social studies curriculum. 

Every teacher, who sees the implications of 
our world problems today, is a teacher of 
geography. 

The contents are as follows: the challenge; 
basic principles; suggestions for teachers for 
planning and conducting the teaching, and 
evaluating outcomes; a selective bibliography 
of current magazines, current pamphlets, vis- 
ual aids, information equipment, 
teacher self-education reading, aviation enrich- 
ment reading, geography enrichment reading, 


centers, 
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history enrichment reading, literature enrich 
ment reading, and science enrichment reading. 

The bulletin is prepared jointly by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Wartime Studies Committee. 


CONSOLIDATION RESULTS: Harry Merritt 
reports that a recent checkup indicates that 
Wisconsin has 797 
districts than it had on July 1, 1938. Most of 


these districts have been abolished and attached 


fewer elementary school 


by the State Superintendent under the power 
granted him by the Legislature of 1939, al 
though several have been abolished by town 
board action and others have been merged as 
a result of a referendum by the voters 


CAMPING EDUCATION: A three day confer 
ence at National Camp, Sussex, New Jersey, 
the experimental center of the Life Camps was 
attended by J. H. Armstrong of this Depart 
ment. A large number of educators from teach 
ers colleges and State Departments of Educa 
tion attended the meeting and observed several 
hundred underprivileged youngsters from New 
York City living in the three Life Camps 


OBSERVANCE IN THE SCHOOLS: Tuesday, 
October 27 will be the eighty-fourth anniver 
sary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt 

It is the desire of the Woman's Roosevelt 
Memorial Association and State Superintendent 
John Callahan that special exercises be held on 
that day or during that week in all the schools 
of Wisconsin. 

Special programs are available by applica- 
tion to the Woman's Roosevelt Memorial As 
sociation, 28 East 20th St., New York City. 
Theodore Roosevelt House, since its inaugura 
tion nineteen years ago, has been maintained 
as a center for good citzenship and for up- 
holding the ideals of American life. 

Wisconsin school children will be greatly 
benefited by this opportunity to review the 
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characteristics and life accomplishments of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the tremendous influ- 
ence which he wielded for the development 
of good citizenship. He was a truly great 
American. 

For these and other reasons Mr. Callahan 
urges early preparation in the schools for suit- 
able celebration of this observance as a tribute 
to an out-standing citizen who won leadership 
and renown in his day and generation by his 
constant reiteration of the civic and social vir- 
tues which we have come to recognize as the 
American way of life. Remember the date, 
Tuesday, October 27th, 1942. 


MODEL AIRCRAFT PROJECT: At the request 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the United 
States Navy, the high schools of Wisconsin, 
along with high schools in other states, par 
ticipated in the Model Aircraft Project. 

Many Wisconsin schools have not completed 
their quotas because of the fact that over 60% 
of the schools were closed before May 15. 
Complete reports have not been sent to the 


Department of Public Instruction. Only 53 
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schools have reported that they have completed 
the project and forwarded planes to receiving 
centers. The 53 schools whose reports are in 
have shipped a total of 2988 approved models 
to Navy receiving centers. 

The Milwaukee schools did an outstanding 
piece of work and sent in their complete quota 
of 1500 models. In all probability, they will 
furnish additional planes. One complete set of 
fifty models built in the Milwaukee schools 
has been placed in the Wisconsin Historical 
Museum at Madison and will be on display 
in the very near future. 

Schools that have not completed their quotas 
will be asked to continue this coming year al- 
though they will be permitted to concentrate 
on any 10 planes in the consecutive series as 
(Al to Al0), (A111 to A20), (B1 to B10), 
(B11 to B20) and (C1 to C10). This plan 
enable small that do not have 
manual arts departments to select a 
adapted to their facilities and personnel. 

Shortly after school opens schools will be 
contacted for the assignment of quotas in series 


will schools 


series 


Pre UPS. 
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Mr. McCarty 








The war has not changed the purpose of 
your School of the Air. Nor has it altered the 
basic plan of presenting broadcasts in music, 
art, reading, nature, and other essential school 
studies. 


But this war, a global war, has blasted a 
lot of old-fashioned notions about geography 
—about continents and countries, about space 
and distance, about separation and boundaries, 
and about the people who inhabit this little 
earth. Overnight we must change ideas to 
keep pace with the speed of air transport, in- 
vasion, conquest, and governmental upsets. 


Consequently, the School of the Air intro- 
duces this year two new series of programs, 
both born of the urgent need for new con- 
cepts of geography and human relationships. 
Study carefully the outlines of EXPLORING 
THE NEWS and AMERICAN NEIGH- 
BORS. These programs were planned with 
the active support and guidance of the State 
Wartime Social Studies Committee. This 
Committee recognizes radio as a dominant 
force in life today and as a direct aid to 
teachers in keeping up with a fast-changing 


“Ten Demandments” for 


1. Provide good receiving equipment. 

2. Try several programs, select those best 
suited to the grade level and interests of 
your pupils, then listen regularly. 

3. Obtain teacher manuals to guide utiliza- 
tion. 

4. Tune your radio and adjust the volume 
well in advance of the start of the broad- 
cast. 

5. Listen attentively! Set a good example 
for the children. 

6. Follow the program with discussion or 
activity as needed to make the experience 
meaningful. 


Effect of The War 


on School Broadcasting 


—by H. B. McCARTY, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


world. More than that, the Committee recom- 
mends the use of these broadcasts on a reg- 
ular weekly basis, even though such use may 
mean departure from a planned course of 
study. The radio lessons and manuals will 
contain new ideas and materials not available 
in other forms. 

Established favorites of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, such as the programs of 
Ranger Mac, Professor Gordon, Mrs. Steve, 
Mrs. Morphy, and James Schwalbach, con- 
tinue with no change in form but with fresh, 
new topics and ideas. 

Throughout all the broadcasts there is the 
recognition that this war of ours must be 
fought with the mind, that in order to win the 
war, we must understand it. Directed toward 
understanding the war and winning it, the 
School of the Air offers the programs de- 
scribed in the following pages. 


“The boys and girls now in our schools 
have a right to demand that they have 
an understanding of today’s world.” 
—John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Effective School Listening 


7. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening 
by compulsory note- taking, excessive test- 
ing, or tiring routine. 


8. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. 
Your skill in using the programs is all- 
important. 


9. Encourage parents to hear the broadcasts. 
They form an excellent link between 
school and home. 


10. Write to the broadcasters. They are en- 
titled to your frankest criticism. They 
receive no pay. 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially approved for classroom listening by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Association. 


! Serial No. 2630 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin 
General Series No. 2414 


Issued Monthly by the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wisconsin. Entered as Second-Class Matter, 
July 11, 1916, at the Post Office at Madison, Wisconsin, Under the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. \| 
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1942 - 1943 
SCHEDULE 


COURSES FOR THE YEAR 


Monday 9:30 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 

Tuesday 9:30 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 

Wednesday 9:30A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 

Thursday 9:30 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 

Friday 9:30 A.M. 
10:45 A.M. 

1:30 P.M. 


Grades 


Afield with Ranger Mac 5-8 
Exploring the News -_ 5-8 


Storybook Land _____- 
Kets Draw =. 522——-=- 


1-3 

5-8 

Let’s Find Out ___ 2-4 
Journeys in Music Land 4-8 
1-4 

5-8 


Music Enjoyment --_-- 
American Neighbors _- 


Rhythm and Games_Kgn.—3 


The French Program__9-12 
Book Trails __------- 46 


TEACHERS MANUALS TO HELP YOU 


Radio has taken its place in the classroom 
beside books, maps, blackboards, and other 
teaching tools, and like these other tools, it 
increases in effectiveness when skillfully used. 
To help develop skillful use of radio, the 
Wisconsin School of the Air offers with its 
broadcasts written guidance in the form of 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


WHAT HELP CAN YOU EXPECT FROM 
A MANUAL? 


If you have never used radio before, you 
may wonder how to prepare your class for 
listening; what you will hear over the air; 
how to correlate what you hear with your 
regular classwork. If you are an old-timer in 
the use of radio, you know the value of hav- 
ing a preview of the radio program in the 
form of lesson aids, and you may wish to be 
refreshed with new ideas for follow-up ac- 
tivities. 

This is where teachers’ manuals come in. 
They are prepared with the assistance of ac- 
tive teachers, supervisors, and subject spe- 
cialists. Each manual outlines the material 
for a complete series, giving an overview of 
program content and suggestions for utiliza- 
tion with other school studies. 

Lesson aids are included for each program, 
containing ideas for stimulation before the 
broadcast, word lists, places to locate, and 
questions helpful in preparing the class for 
listening. Provocative follow-up activities 
offer teachers a choice of questions, topics 
for discussion, dramatics, oral reports, crea- 
tive writing and research topics, and art or 
science experiments for the classroom. Here 
are projects to help you make radio an in- 
tegral part of your school work. Here are rec- 
ommended reading lists, providing a basis for 
your classroom book shelf, short-cutting your 
own research. 


FOR WHAT COURSES SHOULD YOU 
BUY MANUALS? 


That depends on what radio programs you 
choose to use in your classroom. We say, 
“Don’t try to use a radio course without a 
manual.” Naturally the privilege of hearing 
the radio lessons does not hinge on your pur- 
chase of manuals. However, the books are 
distributed at cost, and the cost is nominal. 
Your expenditure is small, your gain is great. 
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So we urge you—for more complete satisfac- 
tion and better advantage to yourself and 
your pupils—let the teachers’ manuals guide 
your use of radio. 

Each School of the Air series is accom- 
panied by a manual, with the exception of 
The French Program for high schools, for 
which scripts are provided, and the primary 
program Storybook Land, an entertainment 
feature. After you’ve read through this bul- 
letin, studying the synopsis of each course for 
grade level and program content, judging its 
suitability for your students, turn to the reg- 
istration-order blank. FILL OUT THAT 
BLANK WITH CARE, PLEASE. Even if 
you prefer not to order manuals, we still 
wish you to use that form to enroll your class 
in the courses you have selected as most help- 
ful. This does not obligate you to buy man- 
uals, and none will be sent you unless you 
also fill in the spaces provided for ordering 
manuals. You may order manuals on trial, if 
you are uncertain as to suitability for your 
class. Payment will be refunded upon return 
of the booklets in good condition. 


HOW SHOULD YOU PAY FOR THE 
MANUALS? 

This year, regulations governing the Uni- 
versity Business Office require that orders 
from individual teachers must be accom- 
panied by payment in full, However, orders 
on which the teacher has authorization to 
charge the school board may be shipped on 
credit. So, please remit with your order, or 
get permission from the clerk to charge your 
manuals to the school board. School authori- 
ties generally recognize that radio lesson 
aids are an essential part of teaching equip- 
ment. 

Payment may be made by check or money 
order. No stamps except on orders of less 
than 25 cents, please, and cash is sent at 
your own risk. 


REGISTRATION 

Each listening class must be registered, 
whether manuals are ordered by the school 
board, principal, or individual teacher. Use 
the blank on the reverse side of this page. 
Please use only your school address when 
writing to the School of the Air. 











REGISTRATION and ORDER BLANK 


HAVE YOU READ PAGE 3 CAREFULLY? PLEASE NOTE: 
1. Separate registrations are required from each teacher, even when manuals are ordered 
in lots by Principal, School Board, Superintendent, or by one teacher for a group. 


2. No manuals can be shipped unless an official registration-order blank is filled out com- 
pletely and correctly. THIS DOES NOT OBLIGATE YOU IN ANY WAY. It is 
merely a means of keeping accurate record of enrollments. 

3. Remittance must accompany order unless school board will pay. 





) Which i ae : . . 
| Number of Price of | Numbe 
COURSE | cistenng | "Pupils Manual | Wanted an 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC | | 15c 
EXPLORING THE NEWS | 1Se | | 


STORYBOOK LAND (No manual | x | 
LET’S DRAW 50c | 
LET’S FIND OUT | 15¢ | 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND* | | | | 


1 to 6 copies 15c each; 7 to 10 copies for $1.00; | "tae | 
11 and more copies 10c each. | | 
| 


Piano Accompaniment Book i val ee 25c 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT | 10c | | 

Music Instrument Chart : , 15c | | 
AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 15c | | 
RHYTHM AND GAMES | 50c | 
BOOK TRAILS 15c | 
FRENCH PROGRAM for high schools (scripts) 25¢c | 


ADDITIONAL TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE: 


let’s Draw manual for 1946-41 25c 
Let’s Draw manual for 1941-42 25c 
Rhythm and Games, Ist Yearbook, 1940-41 50c 
Rhythm and Games, 2nd Yearbook, 1941-42 50c 


TOTAL COST OF MANUALS ORDERED 


j Amt. $ Cast 
>AY MENT 4 .. ' ‘ sash sent at own 
PAYMENT! | Form: Check M. O. Currency risk! 

No stamps, except 
on orders of less 
has > bill? 4 

Whom shall we bill? than 25c, please. 


My school | When ? 
board has 
authorized 
payment Address 


Do Not Write Below This Line! 





ORDER REC’D SHIPPED 
BILLED PAID 
Date 
Amt. 
Form 
By 











Mail to 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR — Station WHA — Madison 
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MONDAY 


9:30-9:45 A. M. 






GRADES 5-8 






AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 


Natural Science and Conservation 










WAKELIN McNEEL 
Asst. State 4-H Club Leader 
Chief, Junior Forest Rangers 


















Ranger Mac 


We're up and away and hitting the trail again, as Ranger Mac begins anothe: 
year of natural science and conservation broadcasts. 


Under his guidance, young trailhitters discover a new exciting out-of-doors 

; Ants, angleworms, and aphids, bees, birds, and bacteria—every part of nature 
/ becomes a familiar living part of the child’s experience. From the lowly slug 
to the farthest star runs Ranger Mac’s trail. Eager children follow him by radio, 

| sharing his appreciation, and gaining the understanding that provides a firm 
| foundation for conservation. 
? 





This year, Ranger Mac includes more of the nature games that have proven 

so popular, and several unusual broadcasts combining history and folk lore with 

i the story of the outdoor world. The teachers’ manual is complete with reading 

lists, games, questions, and simple classroom experiments, as well as program 
outlines and suggestions for preparation. 


ed 


SCHEDULE 
























Sept. 28 Au Large! | Mar. 1 We Become Mechanics 
(An invitation, a forecast, a story) (Making birdhouses and a vivar- 
} Oct. 5 Backdoor Neighbors ium) 
(Honey bees and other near-by Mar. 8 It Sounds Like a Paul Bunyan 
| friends) . ; Yarn (Passenger Pigeon) 
Oct. 12 Earthworm Farming Mar. 15 Each Plant a Muscle Shoals 
| (Subterranean workers a boon to ‘ (Bacteria, small but important) 
| agriculture) Mar. 22 Sweets for the Sweet 
- oa DT: (Important sources of sugar) 
A Oct. 19 Bird Flight is Aon Mar. 29 The Wary Rat—A Fifth Columnist 
) Oct. 26 The Sky Highway (Migration) Apr. 5 The “Peepers” Are Piping 
i Nov. 2 Strange but True—A Quiz Game F (Visiting " pond 
Nov. 9 The Ten Most Important Trees in Spring) 
| Nov. 16 The Forests Go to War Apr. 12 Mysterious A Young Tree Planter 
Nov. 23 Which Is Your Favorite Tree? Belleta— 
; Nov. 30 Two Great Trailhitters—A Story Seeds 
| of Lewis and Clark Apr. 19 We Become 
' Dec. 7 Whither Go the Animals? (Hiber- Entomologists 
i nation) Apr. 26 Love’ Em and 
Dec. 14 Birds of the Snow Leave ’Em 
Jan. 4 What Are Vitamins? (A search for 
Jan. 11 Famous Logging Camp Ballads Spring flowers) 
} (Life and work of tiie lumberjack ) May 3 Nesting Time 
Jan. 18 Messrs. Raccoon and Opossum in Birdland 
a Jan. 25 Br’er Rabbit and His Kin May 10 What Is Con- 
< Feb. 1 The Ocean Overhead (ie co ad 
ay Feb. 8 The Seven Stars of the Dipper pied oie re 
Se Feb. 15 The Weasel Tribe to see what 
i Feb. 22 Strange but True—Quiz Game Two we learned) 
g 
“| \ \ TISCONSIN Al 
\ SCHOOL OF THE 
| 29 








MONDAY 
1:30-1:45 P.M. 
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EXPLORING THE NEWS 


World News and Geography 
THEODORE FROST 


Civilian Instructor, Army Air 
Forces Technical School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Manual by MRS. MARY MARKS 
Madison Public Schools 








A news commentator for children! 

More than that, we present a teacher and traveler who tells the story back 
of the news—who brings world geography and human relationships into the 
spotlight of each new week’s events. 

Theodore Frost has bicycled through Europe, has taught for three years 
in a school in Istanbul, Turkey, has explored first-hand many of the theaters 
of world news today. Now he is an instructor in the Army Air Forces Tech- i 
nical School in Madison, lending his background of experience and information 
to the School of the Air in order to clarify for boys and girls the tremendous 
events taking place today. 

The teachers’ manual supplementing the series is invaluable in exploring \ 
the news. Obviously, actual program content cannot be forecast for the year, 
but the manual contains activity ideas for use in studying each theater of the 
war likely to be significant. 

The State Wartime Social Studies Committee, active in planning Exploring 
the News, recommends use of the broadcasts as the basis for world geography 
study, for unit projects in social studies, and for bringing up to date classroom 
materials which have been outmoded by the war. Teachers are urged to obtain 
a copy of the course manual and begin at once to prepare for skillful use of 
these timely programs. 

The series will encompass the regions and theaters of war shown in the 
accompanying list. 


oo 


. The Near East (Russia, Turkey, Syria, 
ee ' Palestine, Irak, and Iran) 
1. Atlantic Europe (France, Belgium, Hol- 9. The Mel Bes (Paling, Liles and the 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


land, Denmark) 
: : Sahara, 
2. Scandinavia and the Baltic (Finland, ae: 
Sweden, Norway, Russia) ASIA 


3. Germany and the Conquered Neighbors 10. Siberia 
(Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 11, China and Manchukuo 


slovakia) 12. Japan 
4. Britain and the Island Ways to Europe 13. India 

(Iceland, Ireland ) 14. The Indian Ocean (Madagascar to Singa- 

pore) 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS AND OUTPOSTS 

5. Italy and Malta 15. Alaska and the Aleutians 
6. Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar 16. Australia and the Philippines ' 
7. Southeastern Europe (Greece, Crete, the 17. Hawaii 

Balkans, and Rumania) 18. Arctic Area 


abee ES. 


30 








TUESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 
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STORYBOOK LAND 


Scripts by HELEN FREY 


Presentation by ADELE STEPHENS 
and the WHA _ Storybook Players 


















































Miss Frey 


Here’s adventure and wonder and fun for willing ears; here’s a helping 
voice for busy teachers besieged with requests for stories. 


Would you like your pupils to hear new, modern children’s literature—or 
is it the old traditional fairytales they favor? They’ll have both as the Story- 
lady and her Players create a world of imagination—Storybook Land. 


I Helen Frey continues as writer for the series, supplementing her radio 
adaptations with monthly original “surprise stories.” Storylady Adele Stephens 
will be an old friend to youngsters who know her as “Lady Tellus” on the daily 
summertime series, Once Upon a Time. 


' The program has no more serious purpose than that of entertainment, but 
teachers are invited to make use of suggestions given on the air for follow-up 
work. Simple creative activities provide the basis of weekly honor rolls which 
are read on the program as additional stimulus and enjoyment for the children. 


} No manual is needed for Storybook Land, but it is essential that all listen- 
ing classes be registered. Continuance of the series may well depend on its 
acceptance and use, which is indicated only by teachers’ enrollments. Please 
use the form on page 4. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 29. Make Way for Ducklings Feb. 2 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
(Robert McCloskey) (Nursery rhymes) 
Oct. 6 Rumpelstiltskin Feb. 9 February Surprise Story 
' (German fairy tale)* Feb. 16 a gf? ten T ) 
sone : eb. out a Bee elen Torrey 
Oct. 13 October Surprise Story Feb. 23 Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


; (Helen Frey) (English fairy tale) 
Oct. 20 Follow Your Nose (Travel poetry) war. 2 The Little Old Woman Who Used 


Oct. 27 Halloween in the Country Her Head (Hope Newell) 
(Eva Evans) Mar. 9 March Surprise Story (Helen Frey) 
Nov. 3 November Surprise Story Mar. 16 Luck of the Lad and the Lepre- 
(Helen Frey) chaun* (Irish legend) 
Nov. 10 Liang and Lo (Kurt Wiese) Mar. 23 Pig-O-Wee (Ellis Credle) 
Nov. 17. Peter Churchmouse Mar. 30 Feast of Lanterns 
(Margot Austin) (Chinese fairy tale) 


Apr. 6 April Surprise Story (Helen Frey) 
Apr. 13 I Wonder (Norwegian fairy tale)* 
Dec. 1 December Surprise Story Apr. 20 ba Mes Peter 


{ (Helen Frey) (Beatrix Potter) 


Nov. 24 The Frog Prince 
(German fairy tale)* 


Dec. 8 A Wreath of Rhymes A mia 
(Christmas poetry) aid — Porridge Miss Stephens 
Dec. 15 Lights on the Christmas Tree (Dining in rhyme) 
(Florence Page) May 4 May Surprise 
Jan. 5 January Surprise Story Story (Helen 
(Helen Frey) Frey) 
Jan. 12 Nicodemus (Inez Hogan) May 11 Old Pipes and 
' Jan. 19 Drakesbill and His Friends the Dryad 
(French fairy tale) (Frank Stockton) * 
Jan. 26 Aiken—Drum, the Brownie gee EE — ; 
\ (Scottish fairy tale) wee Players Drama- 


Woeeiooron rn AIR 





TUESDAY 
1:30-1:55 P. M. 


GRADES 5-8 


LET'S DRAW 


JAMES A. SCHWALBACH 
Whitewater State Teachers College 





Mr. Schwalbach d 


With six years of successful radio teaching of art to recommend it, Let's 
Draw can be relied on to guide your students to rich and pleasant experiences 
in creative expression. 

The 1942-43 art series was planned with full awareness of world events. 
The role of art in America’s war effort has prompted programs for making 
victory posters. Other broadcasts—as ‘“‘V Is for Valor’ and “From an Army 
Camp’’—give students an opportunity to interpret in pictures the national 
emergency as they understand it. 


A teacher need not have artistic talent for successful use of Let's Draw; 
the manual accompanying the course provides all necessary information. Even 
criticism of the youngsters’ work is provided by Mr. Schwalbach and his staff. 
At regular intervals, teachers are privileged to submit samples of the art work 
done in their classes. These drawings are viewed individually and critically, 
judged for inclusion on honor lists, and a personal card of comment and advice i 
mailed to the teacher of each participating class. Let’s Draw stimulates, tells 
how, and offers individual help! 















For information on how to register and obtain the manual, see pages 3 } 
and 4 of this bulletin. 
SCHEDULE 
Unit I: Welcome to Let’s Draw Unit IV: Picture Planning 
Sept. 29 The Steamboat and the Locomotive Jan. 5 Down South (Preliminary sketches) 
Oct. 6 The Dancing Doll Jan. 12 Mexican Sweethearts (Perspective ) 
Unit II: Introduction to Media Jan. 19 Pictures in Words (Atmosphere) 
. 26 Let’s aB f : 
Oct. 18 ¥ Ye for Valor Oren) Jan 6 et’s Bind a Book (Craft project) | 
Oct. 20 Pedro’s Painted Pig (Watercolor) ei oo Ti | 
Oct. 27 Chalk Rhythms (Chalk) sdlididinateadadiuniniinas | 
Nov. 3 Posters for Victory (Craft project) Feb. 2 Slightly Exaggerated : 
Nov. 10 Posters for Victory (Program 2) Feb. 9 The King’s Breakfast 
Feb. 16 The Pobble Who Has No Toes 
Unit III: Color That Lives Feb. 23 A Thrifty Pig (Craft project) ( 
Nov. 17. Titian Red (Color mixing) 
Nov. 24 The Ghost Walk (Weird colors) Unit VI: Drawing People | 
Dec. 1 Fifty Below (Cold colors) : Mar. 2 From an Army Camp (Proportion) 
Dec. 8 Trimming the Tree (Craft project) Mar. 9 Voices and = dees ve F I 
Dec. 15 Pinate—A Mexican Christmas (Facial expression) 
(Gay colors) Mar. 16 Follow the Leader (Action) } 
— Mar. 23 Tom Thumb (Review) ] 
Serr. Mar. 30 My Shadow and I (Craft project) 
\ Unit VII: Drawing the Outdoors 
ie a Apr. 6 No Place Like It (Buildings) | 
/ Apr. 13 Tent of the Sky (Animals) I 
v \ Apr. 20 World of Water (Fish) I 
G ‘ Apr. 27 Timber Giants (Trees) J 
May 4 Letters to Boys in the Service J 
{ y \ tition (Craft project) 
Ny ong ig May 11 Finale (General review, Honors) 
AG manual F : 
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\ Sept. 30 Billy and the Bellhop 


Oct. 
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Mr. Bartell 





LET'S FIND OUT 


Natural Science and Social Studies 


Scripts and Teachers’ Manual by 
ROMANCE KOOPMAN, WHA Staff Writer 


Narration by GERALD BARTELL, 
WHA Production Manager 


A national prize-winner now is Let's Find Out, popular natural science and 
social studies series for the early grades! 

In competition with educational broadcasts from all over the country, this 
program—alone in its class—was commended by radio educators as a valuable, 
appealing use of radio to supplement classroom teaching. More important than 
the judges’ report is the ever-growing acclaim from teachers using the series. 
Their comments and suggestions guided the plan of the 1942-43 series—a 
schedule of stories designed to help adjust children to a world at war. 


In step with the times, several of the original stories acquaint youngsters 
with our South American neighbors, others with our armed forces and civilian 
defense workers. Although each story includes lessons in citizenship and 
democracy, the final story in each unit is devoted almost entirely to attitude 
building. 


Gerald Bartell, who reaped the praises of children and teachers alike last 
year, is again narrator for the series, and Romance Koopman continues as 
writer. Generous help in planning the series was contributed by Mrs. Lois 
Nemec, State elementary school supervisor. 


SCHEDULE 


Unit I: The Home Jan. 2 
Feb. 
Feb. 1 All Aboard for Alabama 
Feb. 1 Ali’s Camel 

Feb. 24 The Pilot in the Jungle 


The Steam Cars 


home; family relationships) 


“SIO Ws) 


7 Nancy Paints the-Porch 
14 Scatters 
21 Billy’s Birthday 


(Animal, plant, and family life in Australia, 






WEDNESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 


GRADES 2-4 


Johnny Goes to the Three X Ranch 


Unit V: Homes in Far-away Lands 


Unit II: Things That Grow 
(Plant world, animal world, fossils and rocks; sprirg 
and fall changes in plant and animal life; growth 
of children in intelligence and responsibility) 


Oct. 28 Mr. Geranium 

Nov. 4 Charlie’s Circus 

Nov. 11 Buried Treasure 

Nov. 18 The Squirrel that Came to Visit 
Nov. 25 The Sleepy Little Tree 

Dec. 2 Captain Charlie 


Unit III: Health and Safety 


(What to eat, keeping clean, everyday safety, 
first aid) 


Dec. 9 The Chocolate Twins 
Dec. 16 Kate’s Christmas Party 
Jan. 6 The Safety Slide 

Jan. 13 First Aid for the Twins 


Unit IV: Ways of Travel 


(Pioneer and modern American transportation, desert 
and jungle life and transportation) 


Jan. 20 A Covered Wagon Trip 


senor ov ran ALLER 


Puerto Rico, Brazil, Argentina, and Norway) 


Mar. 3 Roger and the Kangaroo 
Mar. 10 Pedro’s Peppers 

Mar. 17 Why Tomas Laughed 
Mar. 24 Carlotta Sees the Carnival 
Mar. 31 The Little Gaucho 

Apr. 7 Kristen Helps 


Unit VI: People Who Help in the War 


(Civilian Defense’ workers; 
community workers; land, 
sea, and air military 
forces; and the boys 
and girls) 


Apr. 14 Badges for the 
Browns 

Apr. 21 The New Mail- 
man 

Apr. 28 Parade! 

May 5 Wings 

May 12 A Promise 





Miss Koopman 
° 
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JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 4 


PROF. E. B. GORDON 


University School of Music Professor Gordon VW 
Photo by Haj 





One of the oldest School of the Air programs, Journeys in Music Land is 
unquestionably one of the most popular. Last year, more than 50,000 boys and 
girls enjoyed Professor Gordon’s radio singing lessons. 


Yet to Mr. Gordon, his class is not a large invisible one numbering in the 
thousands, but rather a small group of children seated in an average classroom. 
His instruction is friendly, personal, intimate, with understanding of individual 
difficulties. His purpose is to teach boys and girls a selection of lovely songs, 
but more than that he wishes to help them find pleasure in singing. 


Songs chosen for the new year all appear in large legible print in an illus- 
trated songbook, along with material for sight-reading and rhythm work, both 
of which will be stressed more than in recent years. 


So that each child may have a songbook, the price is kept low, with reduc- i 
tions made on quantity orders. If one to six copies are purchased, the books 
are fifteen cents each; seven to ten copies sell for one dollar; and eleven or 
more cost only ten cents each. A piano accompaniment book is again offered to } 
teachers at 25 cents, but it is not essential to participation in the broadcast 
lessons because the songbook itself contains a teacher’s supplement with in- 
structions, schedule, and information about the Annual Radio Music Festival. 


The Music Festival is always an invigorating and valuable experience for : 
the boys and girls who come to Madison to be a singing part of it. Although 
attendance is not required, and classes may justifiably be content with the 
training received from Mr. Gordon’s broadcasts, the Festival is a tradition of 
inspiration and benefit to all youngsters. May 8 is the date this year, and the 
University Pavilion in Madison as usual is the scene. 


SCHEDULE 


Sept. 30 Fep, 3, 10; 17, 24 

Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28 Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 
Nov. 4,21, 18; 25 Apr. 7; 14,21, 28 

Dec. 2, 9, 16 May 5, 12 

Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27 


Further information about Journeys 














I] 

Singers at Radio Music Festival || in Music Land songbooks and teachers’ || : 
| manuals for other School of the Air || 
|| courses is found on page 3 of this bulle- | 
|| tin. To register your class for listening | I 
! and order the accompanying printed | 
|| aids, use the convenient form on page 4. 
| Do not fail to give all the information | 
requested on that blank. 
| ae N 
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9:30-9:50 A. M. 
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MUSIC ENJOYMENT 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 



















































yrdon Mrs. Morphy 
by Hay 


The best in music is none too good for children listening to Mrs. Morphy’s 
music appreciation broadcasts. 

Aiming to develop discriminating taste at an early age, Mrs. Morphy tempts 

| young listeners with varied programs that include melodies of the seasons, 
rhythmic selections to start small feet tapping, an abundance of descriptive 
music and, as a special treat, the wonderful music story of “Peter and the 
Wolf.” All are chosen for their simplicity, appeal to children, rhythm, and high 
imaginative quality. 

Throughout the year members of the instrument family are introduced to 
take their places in the child’s acquaintance with music. Certain selections are 
repeated frequently enough to become familiar to the children, who are given 
a chance to test their memory with music riddle games. Request programs 

make it possible for them to hear favorite melodies still more often. 

Music to be featured throughout the year is listed in the teachers’ manual, 

which includes brief, simple biographies of composers having an appeal for 
young boys and girls. Both the manual, costing ten cents, and an illustrated 

} chart of instruments, priced at fifteen cents, provide valuable background ma- 
terial to Music Enjoyment. 

Pages 3 and 4 of this bulletin give information on how to register and 
obtain the manual and chart. 


SCHEDULE 


Oct. 1 It’s Music Time Mar. 18 Peter and the Wolf 

Oct. 8 What Did You Hear? A fairy tale in music 

Oct. 15 The Piano and the Harp Mar. 25 Welcome to Spring 

Oct. 22 The Violin Apr. 1 Guessing Game. Music riddles 

Oct. 29 Music of Make-Believe Apr. 8 Children’s Orchestra 

Nov. 5 (No broadcast—Teachers’ Presented by studio group of 
Convention) children 

Nov. 12 Indian Music Apr. 15 Melodies of Springtime 

Nov. 19 The Cello and the String Bass Apr. 22 Nature in Music 

Nov. 26 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) Apr. 29 Memory Game 

Dec. 3 String Trio Identification of four selections 

Dec. 10 Do You Remember? May 6 Spring Concert 

Dec. 17 Christmas Concert Presented by studio group of 
Presented by studio group of children, Washington School, 
children, Lakewood School, Madison 
Madison May 13 Parade of Favorites 

Jan. 7 Toys in Music Selections requested by the 

Jan. 14 A Music Trip children 


| Jan. 21 Memory Game 
\| Identification of four selections 
| } Jan. 28 Favorite Selections Guests on a Studio Broadcast 
Requested by the children 
| Feb. 4 The String Family 
| Feb. 11 The Woodwinds: Flute and 
Clarinet 
{ Feb. 18 The Woodwinds: Oboe and 
| Bassoon 
Feb. 25 The Brasses: Trumpet, French 
Horn, and Trombone 
Mar. 4 The Music Family Gets Together: 
the Orchestra 
Mar. 11 The Orchestra Plays Again 


royale | | 











THURSDAY 
1:30-1:50 P. M. 
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AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


Planned with the guidance of 
The State Wartime Social Studies Committee 
Scripts and Teachers’ Manual by 


HELEN HANFORD, WHA Staff Writer 
GERTIE L. HANSON, Consultant Miss Miatous 





































The Americas Must Stand Together! 
That is our conviction and our thesis for this new series of social studies 
programs offered for intermediate and upper grade teaching of Western Hemis- 
phere geography and Inter-American relationships. 
Arranged with the guidance of the State Wartime Social Studies Commit- i 
tee, American Neighbors presents the living picture of nations linked not only 
by the war effort, but by socio-economic geography. Speeding up the introduc- 
tion of new concepts, the series brings to boys and girls an understanding of 
the modern world where time-and-space is streamlined—where the airplane 
spans continents, masters oceans, carries troops to fight for the earth’s riches. 
American Neighbors vitalizes the picture of Latin American lands, cultures, 
peoples, and ways of living. It highlights the significance of Alaska, Canada, 
and the Arctic airways. It presents the dramatic picture of a hemisphere- } 
community, whose people must work together for mutual survival and welfare. } 
Miss Helen Hanford, author of The Story of America and Our Wisconsin, 
is writer of this new series. Miss Gertie L. Hanson, Stevens Point Teachers 
College, has supervised preparation of the teachers’ manual, which gives de- 
tailed suggestions for classroom correlation and more intensive study. Irma } 
Labastille, Latin American Consultant, U. S. Office of Education, is assisting 
in program plans and the distribution of scripts and manuals to schools and 
radio stations in other parts of the country. 


- SCHEDULE | 
Unit I: There Are Two Americas Unit V: Good Neighbors of the Highlands 


(Introd 1ctory concepts) : (Peru, Chile, and Bolivia) 
Oct. 1 Neighbors of the West (History) Feb. 4 Might of the Andes (Mountain life) 
Oct. 8 Riding the Skyways (Geography) Feb. 11 Lima, City of Kings 


Unit II: Good Neighbor Mexico Feb. 18 Santiago, Four Hundred Years Old 
Oct. 15 Land of Riches, Ruins, Races Feb. 25 La Paz, City on High t 
Oct. 22 Mexico Awake (Political reforms) 
Oct. 29 Art, Song, and Dancing : Unit VI: Good Neighbors ’Round Argentine 
Nov. 5 (No broadcast—Teachers dination, ecasiiin: Daman’ 
Convention) Mar. 4 Gauchos of the Pampas 


Nov. 12 Hands Across the Border Mar. 11 Buenos Aires, Queen of the South 













(Relations with United States) J : dag = 
Unit III: Good Neighbors of the Caribbean Mar. 18 — = the Hemisphere (U. S. ; 
(Central America, Antilles, and Sea-Ways) relations) 
Nov. 19 Banana-Land Mar. 25 Uruguay—Paraguay Contrasts C 
(Central American states) ; C 
Nov. 26 (No broadcast —Thanksgiving) Unit VII: Good Neighbor Brazil C 
Dec. 3 Airplanes and Banana Boats Apr. 1 Hot Lands of the Amazon 
Dec. 10 Ocean Life-Line (Valley life) N 
(Panama Canal) Apr. 8 Happy Brazilians (Culture) 
Dec. 17 Islands of the Apr. 15 Coffee to Burn , N 
Antilles (Economics and defense) N 
Miss Hanson Jan. 7 Guarding the N 
Ship-Ways Unit VIII: Neighbors to the North 
(Defense) Apr. 22 One Hundred Years of Frontier L 
Unit IV: Good Neighbors Peace (Canada and the c 
Colombia, Venezuela St. Lawrence) L 
Jan. 14 Bolivar, Hero Apr. 29 Twenty Minutes from Asia i 
of Freedom (Alaska and the Aleutians) j J 
Jan. 21 Land of Oil May 6 62 Degrees, North J 
(Venezuela) (Arctic Circle and outposts) y 
Jan. 28 Land of Eter- May 13 We All Stand Together : 
nal Spring (Hemisphere unity) 
(Colombia) 
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RHYTHM AND GAMES 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


a awe Former Health Education Director 
[ Madison Public Schools 











































Even your most energetic primary children will find sufficient, joyous ac- 
i tivity as they follow Mrs. Fannie Steve’s Friday morning broadcasts. And al- 
though to them it’s only play, the teacher will realize that each program is 
developing the children in poise, muscular coordination, bodily grace, and group 
cooperation. 


To inspire in children a neighborly consciousness of the countries which 
stand allied with ours, Mrs. Steve this year introduces authentic folk games 
and tunes borrowed directly from the countries comprising the United Nations. 


Teachers may prepare in advance for the broadcasts by consulting the 
Third Yearbook of Rhythm and Games, which contains all the music and game 
instructions for the 1942-43 series. Music in the Yearbook is simple enough 
to be played by a teacher who is not an accomplished pianist. 


Also available at 50¢ each and entirely different in content from the 1942-43 
Yearbook are the First and Second Yearbooks. Order these along with your 
new book, and make your supply of games and tunes for play, gymnasium, or 
“just fun’ periods almost inexhaustible. 


ree 


‘ First Yearbook—Games include “Indian Story,” “Mother Goose Party,” 
“Barnyard Fun,” “Safety March,” “Sand-Man’s Lullaby,” “Wild 
March Wind,” “Mr. Postman,” “Minuet,” “Come Out on the 
Green,” and 31 others. 


Second Yearbook—Games include “Trouble in the Toy Shop,” ‘Animal 
Fair,” ‘Sunbonnets and Overalls,” ““A Nickel Ride,” “Flag March,” 
‘ “Turkey Strut,” “Old Kitchen Clock,” “In Holland,” and 28 others. 


SCHEDULE 


Oct. 2 Greetings to Our Neighbors Jan. 29 ‘Who Said Exercises Are No 

Oct. 9 Charge of the “Keep Well Brigade” Fun?” 

Oct. 16 Musical Ball Games Feb. 5 Sprightly Rhythms 

Oct. 23 ‘“Tawanan”—A Philippine Game Feb. 12 Saluting the Flag | ; 

Oct. 30 A Hallowe’en Parade to the Feb. 19 Some South American Games 
Witches’ Party Feb. 26 Two Popular Old Games: Echo, 


Brothers 
Mar. 5 Get Your Boots and Saddles— 
A Cowboy Game Today 


Nov. 6 (No broadcast—Teachers’ 
Convention) 


‘ Nov. 13 “Mr. Ming”—A Chinese Game Mar. 12 Colleen’s Jig 

Nov. 20 A Real Thanksgiving Play Mar. 19 Peter Rabbit and the Easter Eggs 

Nov. 27 eo eee Mar. 26 We Dance the “Polka Sala” 

seid Apr. 2 Poetry Rhythmics 

Dec. 4 Cheerio, the Safety Clown Apr. 9 “Jose’s Hat”—A Mexican Game 

Dec. 11 Raggedy Revels Apr. 16 Recess at a Canadian School 

Dec. 18 Our Good Neighbors Tell Us about Apr. 23 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 
Christmas in Their Lands Apr. 30 What Shall We Play Today? You 
f Jan. 8 Jump Jacks and Jingle Bells decide. 

Jan. 15 A Russian Game May 7 Some English May Games 


Jan. 22 Skating and Snowballing May 14 A Trip to the Farm in the Dell 
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FRIDAY 
10:45-11:00 A. M. 





































HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


THE FRENCH PROGRAM 


University Dept. of French 
MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER 


Radio Chairman 





A new expanded French Program this year for the first time serves both 
beginning and advanced students, doubling its effectiveness as a source of en- 
richment for classroom study of foreign language. ; 


Under the general title, ‘De Tout Un Peu,” the broadcasts are divided 
into two alternate series. The first, Dialogues, Poémes et Chansons, continues 
the bi-weekly dramatizations which have proved so valuable to more advanced 
high school and college students. The second series, “Si nous causions, si nous 
chantions,” is introduced for the benefit of first year French classes, bringing 
bi-weekly programs of elementary conversation and singing. Conducted by 
Mlle. Germaine Mercier, a native Frenchwoman, these broadcasts afford lis- i 
teners an opportunity to hear and practice daily French. 


Mlle. Mercier is known to former listeners as script writer for the series 
and Chairman of the French Radio Players, including Mlle. Yvonne Renouard, 
M. André Lévéque, M. Alexander Kroff, M. William Bandy, and other faculty 
members from the University Department of French. 


~~ 


Here’s good news for classes unable to use The French Program because 
of schedule difficulties: broadcasts will be recorded each week and made avail- 
able to schools for playing on an ordinary phonograph. If you are interested 
in renting the French Program records at a charge of 50¢ per program plus $ 
postage or express charges, write to the Wisconsin School of the Air, indicating 
when, after the time of broadcast, you would prefer to have the program. 


As an aid to students following the course, copies of the radio scripts may 
be ordered in advance of the broadcasts at a charge of 25 cents for a complete } 
set for the entire year. To order, use the registration and order form on page 4. | 


SCHEDULE | 















Series I: Le quart d’heure des Grands— Jan. 8 Chanteurs et Chansonniers ( 
“Dialogues, Poémes et Chansons” Jan. 22 Un quart d’heure chez le Dr. “Je r 
Oct. 2 Saint Louis, l’ami du peuple Sais Tout” I 
Oct. 16 Les journaux frangais édités aux Feb. 5 Un quart d’heure a l’Opéra 
Etats-Unis Feb. 19 Programme Surprise I 
Oct. 30 Contes et conteurs d’aujourd’hui Mar. 5 Poétes d’aujourd’hui 
Nov. 13 Le docteur C. Lhérisson, de Haiti, Mar. 19 Le quart d’heure des “Gosses puits I 
fait une visite a la ‘Maison Fran- de science” ou “Quiz Kids” 
caise”’ - Apr. 2 Programme sur commande I 
Nov. 27 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving Apr. 16 Paques. La saison pascale 
holiday) f Apr. 30 Un quart d’heure a la répétition de I 
Dec. 11 Noél—Petit Mystere; Auteur: la piece francaise I 
Alberto Caraco de Buenos Aires) May 14 Programme final dédié aux ] 
lauréats du Concours de Frangais I 
French Department Radio Players J 
Series II: Le quart d’heure des Débutants— 
“Si nous causions, si nous chantions” J 
Oct. “9; 23 
Nov. 6 (No broadcast—Teachers’ J 
Convention) i 
Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 18, Jan. 15, 29 ' J 
Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 12, 26, Apr. 9 
Apr. 23 (No broadcast—Good Friday) F 


May 7 
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FRIDAY 
1:30-1:50 P. M. 
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BOOK TRAILS 


Teachers’ Manual by JOYCE JAEGER 
Script Editor, Wisconsin School of the Air 
. Scripts by MARGARET SNYDER 
Miss Snyder WHA Staff Writer 

























































“‘What’s a good book to read?” 


When a child asks that, there’s one usual answer: “Well, that depends— 
' what sort of reading do you like? Mystery? Humor? Biography? Adventure?” 


An introduction to all these types of leisure-time reading and many more 
is offered in the Book Trails series, now beginning its third year of broadcast 
for intermediate grades. Enjoying a story heard on the air, boys and girls are 
motivated to read it for themselves, or to find other books like it. Their read- 
ing horizons are extended, their realm of experience widened, their leisure time 
put to good use. 


Broadcast books, listed below, represent a variety of reading tastes. In the 
teachers’ manual, each is supplemented by titles of books by the same author 
or books of a similar nature, thus allowing for expanded reading growing out 

| of a developed interest. All books have been carefully selected, with the advice 
and approval of Miss Irene Newman, State Supervisor of School Libraries. 


In addition to book lists, the manual includes questions, games and activi- 
ties designed to stimulate and guide leisure reading. Adaptations and cuttings 
of the books are prepared for radio by Margaret Snyder, former intermediate 
grade teacher, who was responsible for many of the Book Trails and other 
School of the Air programs last year. 


SCHEDULE 


Oct. 2 All Over Town—Carol Ryrie Brink Feb. 12 Gaily We Parade—John E. Brewton 
j Oct. 9 Merry Adventures of Robin Hood Feb. 19 Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy— 
—Pyle — Augusta Stevenson 
Oct. 16 Waterless Mountain—Laura A. Feb. 26 Blue Willow—Doris Gates 


Armer_ Mar. 5 Arabian Nights—Wiggin and Smith 
' oe * Steer it toes — Mar. 12 Jungle Book—Rudyard Kipling 
Nov. 6 (No broadcast—Teachers’ Conven- Mar. 19 ee Gun—Walter D. Ed- 
tion) 
Nov. 13 They Sailed and Sailed—Frances Mar. 26 The Sky Is Blue—W. M. Reed 
Fox Apr. 2 A Day on Skates—Hilda Van 
S Nov. 20 Thee, Hannah! — Marguerite De Stockum 
Angeli Apr. 9 Peacock Pie—Walter De La Mare 
Nov. 27. (No broadcast—Thanksgiving holi- Apr. 16 Pete — Tom Robinson 
: day) Apr. 23 (No _ broadcast 
e Dec. 4 Water Babies—Charles Kingsley si Geet trme 
t Dec. 11 — in the Big Woods— Apr, 30 Call It Cour- 
ilder — Arm- 
s Dec. 18 Peter’s Tree—Kate Seredy : pe Pilea Mias Jaane: 
Jan. 8 Tanglewood Tales— Nathaniel May 7 Legend of the P 
_ Hawthorne Palm Tree— 


Jan. 15 Secret of the Rosewood Box— Duarte and 

Helen Orton Tales from a 

Jan. 22 Lin Foo and Lin Ching—Phyllis Finnish Tupa 

Sowers —Bowman 
Jan. 29 On Arctic Ice—Frederick Mache- and Bianco 

tanz May 14 Greased Light- 

Feb. 5 The Village that Learned to Read— ning — Ster- 
Elizabeth K. Tarshis ling North 
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DAILY—Monday through Friday 
2:00 - 2:30 P. M. 


More Programs 


High Schools Can Use — 


The WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


The courses described here are suitable for use on the high school level, 
though they were planned primarily for out-of-school youth. Alert teachers will 
use these programs to link their class-work with the world outside. They pro- 
vide timely and pertinent information not readily available in textbook form. 
Excellent opportunities are provided for motivating class study and stimulating 
independent outside activity. No teachers’ manuals are provided for these 
courses; but a bulletin listing the week-by-week topics in each of the courses 
will be sent free upon request to The Wisconsin College of the Air, WHA, 


Madison. 


MONDAY 
WISCONSIN’S YESTERDAYS 


These fascinating stories of the Badger 
State are told by Dr. Edward P. Alexander, 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Explorers, missionaries, traders, sol- 
diers, workers, immigrants and statesmen all 
pass in review. Hear these programs to know 
your state. 


TUESDAY 
FOLLOWING CONGRESS 


Authentic re-enactments of congressional 
debate on important topics give a realistic 
picture of national affairs. Mrs. Jennie M. 
Turner bases her scripts on the official Con- 
gressional Record and urges students to hear 
the pro and con discussions. Civics, history 
and economics classes will enjoy them. 


WEDNESDAY 
OVER AT OUR HOUSE 

How everyone can “cooperate and contrib- 
ute” in the current crisis is shown in these 
home economics broadcasts dramatizing epi- 


sodes in the lives of typical Americans. The 
Stevens Family carries on and meets its war- 
time problems sanely. Mrs. Elsa Bate, of the 
home economics department, prepares the 
broadcasts. 


THURSDAY 
ADVENTURES IN CONSERVATION 
Wisconsin’s welfare through the years has 
been closely linked to the natural wealth with 
which the State was endowed. Wm. T. Cal- 
houn, of the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment has arranged these programs to give a 
better understanding of what is being done 
to protect, develop and perpetuate this rich 
heritage. 


FRIDAY 
FOREIGN NOVELS IN REVIEW 
These broadcasts are based on translations 
of works by outstanding foreign authors. 
They help to acquaint us with the lives, 
habits and thinking of our world neighbors 
as shown by their fiction. Miss Mary C. 
Devereaux, of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has made the selections 
for the radio course. 


The Wisconsin College of the Air runs continuously through the school 
year. Look at the topics listed in the bulletin and include in your course 
outlines those you want your students to hear. 


September 28, 1942 to May 21, 1943. 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS ABOUT THESE 


Assembly Series 


The State Wartime Social Studies Commit- 
tee is planning a series of high school audi- 
torium programs to feature up-to-the-minute 
interpretations and background stories of 
world affairs. The Committee aims to make 
the broadcasts so timely and significant that 
principals and teachers will gladly adjust 
their class schedules to overcome the ob- 
stacle which has hindered high school use 
of radio. Watch the Journal for news of 
developments. 
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Literature Recordings 

Transcriptions of programs to enrich high 
school English teaching are being planned by 
the W.E.A. English Radio Committee. For 
particulars, write Charles Wedemeyer, Steu- 
ben Junior High School, Milwaukee. 


Spanish Lessons 

Elementary lessons in Spanish will be 
offered in a new series of broadcasts to be 
scheduled for fall and winter. William Har- 
ley, WHA Program Supervisor, is in charge 
of arrangements. 
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The Home and School 





My dear Friends, 


In most of our homes there are two rather special seasons, one when school closes, and the 
other, when school opens. Our children approach each one with eager anticipation, first happy 
to be relieved of school tasks, and then as September comes, anxiously awaiting the day when 


they may again resume the happy comradeship of the classroom. 


This year parents and teachers have a challenging year ahead of them. As always, it is our 
responsibility to train and guide young Americans that they may be worthy adults and citizens 
This year the home and school must carry on their work in a nation whose thinking ts cen 
tered on war. Our first duty is to guard these children from the emotional turmoil that may 
be about them. Children should know about the war. They should be encouraged to contribute 
their small efforts for its successful conclusion. But each child has a right to a feeling of secur 
ity, war or no war, and each child has the right to an emotionally stable environment. These 
are essential for happy, healthy growth, and the future building of good citizenship. The feel 


becomes 


ing of security and stability must begin in the home, but in the school age child 1 
the joint task of the parent and teacher, not a divided one. In wartime it is particularly nec 
essary that there be unified effort of those who have the interests of children and youth at 
heart. Our parent teacher groups offer an opportunity for this pooling of effort in every 
school community. 


At the beginning of a new year of school work, may I have the pleasure and privilege on 
behalf of the membership of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers of extending to 
you our heartiest greetings and best wishes. We hope for your continued co-operation with us 
in one of the most important war efforts of the state and nation—the care and training of its 
children. 


Cordially yours, 


Christine Scatt 





President 
* 
Home and Group‘Security in Wartime They cannot avoid “doing something about 
& , , ‘cas . 
it.’ The country is at war to preserve a way of 


By Eugenia S. Cameron, M. D. 


: ; ife, < - people who stay at home have 
Shite Redak-at Meal life, and the people who stay a neé 


squarely on their shoulders the responsibility 
mw This time it is not just another return of — of keeping intact the values and standards for 
children to school. Something different has which the nation is fighting. The school serves 
happened, and that difference will sooner or such a direct and essential purpose by presery 
later be felt by every child, parent and teacher ing the mental health of the children through 
in the State, no matter how remote he is. We maintaining itself, and modifying itself to 


are continuing school in a world at total war. meet some of the changed needs. When Eng 
There will be those who say that it is futile, land’s school system was disrupted their worst 


that the money spent on education would be problem was the child delinquency that arose 
better used in the war effort, that the teachers out of the enforced idleness and lack of 


ought to be in war activities or industries. supervision 
Some of the teachers themselves will feel guilt Just keeping going is far from enough. 
over not ‘doing something about it.” There are new problems that face the home 
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and the community-minded school. In the past 
year dislocation of family life has gone on 
apace. More and more mothers have been go- 
ing into war industries, or have been taking jobs 
to replace the men who have gone into the 
armed forces or into the factories. How are the 
children of these mothers to be provided for 
during the long hours when they are deprived 
of adult supervision? There is already a large 
group of “latch-key’’ and “‘locked-out”’ chil- 
dren who are unsupervised and footloose even 
in this state. Some of the most fundamental 
needs for maintaining good health are being 
lost. If childern are to be able to enjoy the 
way of life we struggle now to save, those 
needs must be met. The sense of security, 
which is best provided in the home, but 1s 
strengthened in the group life of the school, 
must be preserved. 


w The Children’s Bureau suggests that every 
mother considering going to work determine 
first whether her employment ts really the best 
contribution she can make to the welfare of 
her children, her family, and the nation. A 
counseling service staffed by personnel who 
recognize the needs of children and know what 
is available in the community in the way of 
substitute care should be set up to aid in mak- 
ing decisions. If a mother does decide to work 
she should make adequate arrangements for the 
care of her children, be they infants or sixteen 
year olds. Children of school age need super- 
vision during those hours when they are not in 
school. Here the community can help by plan- 
ning a unified program for all age groups that 
utilizes the facilities and resources of all the 
child-care agencies already active. The Wiscon- 
sin Council of Defense’s Committee on Day 
Care of Children of Working Mothers, of 
which Miss Elizabeth Yerxa is Chairman, is 
now preparing a bulletin for the use of the 
County Defense Councils giving practical sug- 
gestions on methods of organizing such 
programs. 

The school’s contribution can be great. Play- 
grounds, play-centers, organized group life give 
the child opportunities for wholesome contacts, 
and for activities in which he can find real 
satisfaction. Participation in community life in 
itself contributes something positive towards 
adjustment. Relief from the tensions of the 
war's impact and good morale comes when the 
child works for the goals he shares with others 
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in his group. He gets the feeling of belong- 
ing and some of the insecurities arising from 
interference with his home life are prevented. 

Everybody lives in a world of uncertainty 
and change now. There is much to make us 
fearful. We cannot avoid it. Acceptance of 
such fear as a normal reaction prevents emo- 
tional breakdown. It is better for a person to 
admit his fear. Then it can serve to stimulate 
him to directed effort toward constructive ac- 
tivity which does much to release tension. Par- 
ents and teachers together can appraise the in- 
dividual situation in their particular home and 
community, admitting to themselves the 
changes that are certain to take place, evaluat- 
ing the likelihood of the changes that may pos- 
sibly occur. Good morale comes from looking 
ahead, facing what needs to be done, planning 
in advance and not from blinding oneself to 
the truth or from fearfully anticipating the 
worst. Open discussion with the children about 
the war, with definite duties and responsibili- 
ties assigned to them, and active participation 
in war activities strengthens them, Adults 
must accept inconveniences, sacrifices and dan- 
gers, and so must the children. They cannot 
possibly be protected from life. 

The greatest contribution education, at home 
and at school, can make to the child is the 
gradual development of the ability to face 
reality. Poor mental health comes from trying 
to evade reality. Good mental health is the 
harmonious and effective organization of the 
total personality which enables him to meet 
situations and maintain emotional balance. 
Home and group security help build such a 
personality. 


PARENT-TEACHER W EEK: OCTOBER 
5TH to 10TH: The State Board Meeting will 
be held in Madison on October third. 

Mrs. Chris Hirning, a former vice president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers, has been assigned for field service in Wis- 
consin from October fifth to twentieth. Mrs. 
Hirning will participate in each of the eight 
district conferences, listed below. 


District Date Place 
4th, Sth Oct. 6 Milwaukee 
7th ct, 7 Stevens Point 
2nd Oct. 8 Madison 

6th - Oct. 10 Fond du Lac 
8th Oct. 13 Green Bay 
10th : Oct. 14 _ Solon Springs 
9th es = ets #7 ie Menomonie 
st ‘ Oct. 19 Pee Waukesha 
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Effective Teaching 





Pupil-Planned Units 
By C. A. Halmstad 


mw The common procedure in many of our 
classes today is that in which the instructor out- 
lines the unit for the pupils and then invites 
them to ask any questions on points which his 
outline has not covered. 

Why not reverse the procedure? Let the 
pupils draw up the questions or points about 
a unit. 

This at first may seem too progressive but 
it is not new. It springs from the old time- 
tested procedure used in most classes in peda- 
gogy. Twerity years ago it was that section of 
our lesson plan which had for its heading 
“Creating Interest’. 

When we were to present the story of 
Mickey Longtail in our second grade reading 
in La Crosse we talked about the animals in 
the Zoo with special attention to the monkeys. 
Having concentrated on the monkeys, the 
teacher maneuvered the conversation to the 
principal characteristics of the monkey's tail. 

When this was done, the assignment of 
Mickey Longtail was a natural, spontaneous, 
enthusiastic climax. From. this point on the 
story was entirely in the hands of the pupils. 

We have used a similar approach in our 
class in Consumer Economics on the twelfth 
grade in Logan high school. 

In introducing the unit on life insurance 
such introductory questions as the following 
open the assignment of the unit: How many 
in this class now have some form of life in- 
surance? What kind of a policy do you have? 
How much does it cost? What company issued 
your policy? Do you know what kind of in- 
surance your father has? Other members of 
the family? Relatives? Do you plan on buying 
life insurance when you start working? What 
kind will you secure? From what agent or 
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company? What will you want to know about 
insurance before you take out your first policy ? 

The class is then assigned the work for that 
class period which consists of two parts: (1) A 
list of questions about life insurance which 
they want answered. (2) Additional questions 
about life insurance which suggest themselves 
as they page through this unit in their basic 
text and the supplementary texts and refer 
ences found on the tables in the room. Each 
pupil's list is to be ready for the master list 
which will be drawn up in class on the 
following day. 

The next day the blackboards are used to 
list the questions for the “master list’ which 
becomes the guide sheet for the unit. One pupil 
writes the questions on the board so that the 
pupils may cross off similar questions on their 
sheets as they are placed on the board. 

One commercial student who has been 
elected by the class as secretary will record the 
questions as they appear on the board and will 
have a ditto copy for each pupil in the class 
on the following day. 


w On the third day the search for answers 
begins. When an answer is found to a ques 
tion the page of the book or pamphlet and 
an initial indicating the source is placed in 
front of the question. 

Not all of the answers can be found in 
the books available. Some answers are of a 
local nature. This calls for help from the 
community. 

Before the unit is begun, one of the life 
insurance agents is contacted and the procedure 
outlined to him. He is glad to promise his help. 

When the fastest pupil’s master sheet ts 
completed his sheet is sent to the insurance 
agent and the day of his appearance set 

When he comes he ts prepared to answer 
only the questions which could not be found 
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in the books and pamphlets. It is important 
to stress the fact that the insurance agent watch 
the time so that he is able to answer all the 
questions in his assignment. Former school 
teachers do this the best. 

The last time the unit was handled in this 
way the master sheet contained 57 questions. 
Of this number 31 were answered in the ref- 
meant the 
agent had 26 questions to answer. 


erence material which insurance 


Twenty-five questions from the master sheet 


are listed below. These are worded as the 


students worded them as they drew up their 
“master list’’. 


Types or kinds of life insurance; How old is in- 
surance? Per cent of return on money put into it; 
Method of receiving benefits; What occupations do 
not fall in insurable class? Physical requirements to 
buy insurance; Any age limit on buying insurance? 
Can you draw on your insurance policy—how, etc. ? 
What is the time to take out insurance? Is 
there an insurance policy which will put you through 
college? How old must one be before one can take 
out insurance? What happens if I stop payment on 
my policy? How do you “cash in” on an insurance 
policy? How do you go about renewing your policy? 
What life insurance companies sell insurance in La 
Who are insurance agents in La Crosse? 
Which insurance companies in La Crosse are mutual 
and which are stock companies? Who may be the 
beneficiary? How long after death of policy holder 
is payment made? If your beneficiary dies before 
payment has been made, who gets the money? What 
happens when a man dies and he has no relatives? 
Must you name a beneficiary? I have an insurance 
policy and I am drafted and shot. What happens ? 
I have a policy which protects me until I am 18, 
what happens when I reach 18? I have taken out 
a policy in Wisconsin. Will it stay in force no mat- 
ter where J travel ? 


best 


Crosse ? 


The unit is completed with class disc ussion, 
a test and appointments for remedial work 
indicated by the results of the test. 


s 

a 
A Pan-American Project 

By Walter E, Ott 
w Believing that part of our war effort should 
lead to a better understanding of our Pan 
American neighbors, our Phelps high school 
students last spring entered into a six-weeks 
study and project on our South American 
neighbors. This project culminated in a pro- 
gram presented to our entire high school as- 
sembly plus the 7th and 8th Grades on April 
14, Pan-American Day, and to our Sth and 6th 
Grades in their classrooms at a later date. 
The project originated in a normal class 

period in physiography from student curiosity 
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regarding why we should be so enthused about 
the Pan-American countries, I gladly digressed 
from the day’s assignment and we spent the 
entire period discovering that we really didn't 
know much about the countries south of the 
Rio Grande. 


mw Upshot of the period's discussion was that 
we postponed the work at hand at the time, 
and a small, but very enthusiastic, group of 
physiography students planned a thorough study 
of South America. With only eight of twenty 
seniors taking the physiography course, we de- 
cided it would be a good idea to make the 
project a joint one of the physiography group 
and the social problems class, in which class 
all seniors were enrolled. 

Following phases were to be considered, and, 
if sufficient materials were available, reported 
on: topography, geo-politik, culture, racial char- 
acteristics, language, natural resources, manu- 
factured resources, imports and exports, naval 
and war resources in their relationship to the 
present war, music, origin and meaning of 
flags and coats of arms, national heroes, politics, 
flora and fauna, major cities and population 
and general points of interest. 

Major materials for the study were obtained 
from the following sources: school library, 
county office of education, Pan-American Union 
of Washington, D. C. 
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The interest was ready-made, and the stu- 
dents carried their enthusiasm through to the 
final program, also of their own planning. 


w Some details of the program which were 
unusual and deserving of special mention were 
as follows: a relief map, to accurate scale, was 
prepared by three students. This map was 
built up of plastic clay on a piece of veneer 
board, 4’ x 9’. Permaplast clay in various 
colors was used to indicate the various levels 
of elevation. Rivers were indicated by blue 
enamel as was the surrounding ocean and main 
bodies of inland waters. Political 
showed up best in yellow show card ink, as 
did the names of the countries. Thirty differ- 


ent types of map pins were used to indicate 


boundaries 


cities, resources, manufacturing centers and 
products, and major points of interest. The 
bottom part of the board was used as a display 
board to carry the general legend of the map, 
pictures of the flags and coats of arms of the 
countries concerned, and student-prepared top- 
ics covering the various phases studied. The 
entire map was given two coats of shellac and 
now makes a very valuable permanent adjunct 
to our educational equipment here in school. 

In the course of the Pan-American Day pro- 
gram a master of ceremonies announced each 
number over our public address system. Short 
talks were given on the following topics: a full 
discussion of the map itself was given by one 
of the students while an assistant pointed out 
the things discussed; 22” by 36” tagboard 
flags and coats of arms of each country were 
neatly arranged on the front wall of the as- 
sembly and were explained by the individual 
students who made them; a short resume of the 
origin of each flag and country involved, the 
national hero of the same and the political 
background of the country were also given by 
these students; a short talk on the flora and 
fauna of the various countries was presented ; 
interspersed in the program were numerous 
transcriptions of South American music, rang- 
ing from the classical to the popular and folk 
music, 

The program lasted one and one-half hours 
and was well received by all students. Later in 
the week the program was presented to the Sth 
and 6th -Grade 
classrooms, with various parts of the program 


students in their respective 


omitted and the program generally scaled to 
their interest level and vocabulary level. 
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The entire program was so eminently worth 
while that it is planned next year to continue 
this type of work, taking another continent of 
high current interest as the major topic. Even- 
tually a very valuable set of relief maps would 
accrue which in themselves are much more 
interesting than the commercially prepared 
maps available. 


In-Service Training 
By Norman D. Baile) 


mw An increasing consciousness of the need for 
follow-up work in connection with the gradu- 
ates in the field led to a new type of con- 
ference at the Eau Claire State Teachers College 
late winter. 

For some time it had been recognized that 
the responsibility of the college for its students 
does not end with the day in which the stu- 
dent receives a diploma but that it continues 
at least until the graduate becomes firmly 
field. If the 
teachers college is to fulfill its function as a 


established as a teacher in the 
service agency for the improvement of educa- 
tion then the in-service training of its gradu- 
ates must receive due recognition as one step 
in that program. 

In March, 1942 all graduates who had been 
placed in positions during the calendar year 
preceding were invited to return to the college 
campus for a two-day institute. Through un- 
usually fine cooperation on the part of super- 
intendents, school boards and principals almost 
100% were given the opportunity to return. 
Registration indicated that about 76% of those 
placed availed themselves of the privilege. 

The program was planned with the purpose 
in view of including demonstrations of teach- 
ing techniques, round-table discussions of prob- 
lems faced by teachers on the field, inspira- 
tional built 


upon the answers to questionnaires sent to both 


addresses and recreation. It was 
the first-year teachers and to administrators un- 
der whom these teachers were working. These 
questionnaires indicated definite fields of help 
needed by the neophytes. These, in order of 
frequency in the replies received were: 

1. Teacher-Community relationships 

2. Disciplinary problems 
3. Organization of subject matter for teaching 


4. Planning extra-curricular activities 
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Formal addresses by Arthur R. Page of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, Presi- 
dent W. R. Davies of the College, and Super- 
intendent Robert Lohrie of Chippewa Falls 
filled the need for inspiration. Demonstrations 
of newer techniques in elementary grade teach- 
ing were well presented by members of the 
campus school faculty, while round-table dis- 
cussions dealing with subject matter fields in 
rural, elementary and secondary education and 
with club and extra-curricular problems were 
well attended. Two panel discussions, one on 
“The Teacher in the Community” and_ the 
other dealing with ‘Relationships Between Su- 
pervisors and Teachers’, met with enthusiastic 
response in discussion by the conference mem- 
bers. The first panel was participated in by a 
rural teacher, a city grade teacher, a high school 
teacher and a superintendent and two laymen. 

The evening of the first day was devoted 
to a banquet followed by a demonstration of 
possibilities in dramatic interpretations by the 
college dramatic club. The various professional 
clubs held re-unions following the evening pro- 
gram. Each college faculty member made ar- 
rangements for individual conferences with any 
returning students who wished assistance. 

At the close of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion those in attendance were asked to evaluate 
the program. From the responses received it 
will be possible to make a second conference 
even more useful to its members. The en- 
thusiasm for this first conference seems to lead 
toward a similar meeting in March, 1943. 


Speech Training For All 
By Emily Kimball and A. ]. Armstrong 


w Every individual meets a situation which 
demands that he express himself to his ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of others. We 
find that the average student, because of the 
number of required subjects, because of a de- 
sire to take subjects which will aid him in his 
chosen field, and because of shyness, does not 
obtain speech training during his high school 
career. Most of what little training he does 
get, comes from English classes; and not every 
English teacher is prepared to teach speech 
adequately. The result of this unfortunate situ- 
ation is brought to his attention, most forcibly, 
later in life. 
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Due to the fact that speech in the Menasha 
high school was not a required course, and 
because speech consciousness had hit a ‘new 
low’, we decided that some plan would have 
to be evolved in order that the majority of 
students receive speech training. 

I, as the speech teacher, substituted in each 
English class for a two week period. The 
teacher of that class taught my classes for that 
length of time. 

Since two weeks is, in itself, a short time in 
which to teach the fundamentals of speech, 
and to help to adjust the complexes that one 
would undoubtedly meet, the type of work done 
needed careful study. 

The first problem, which occurred to me, 
was that of dealing with those students who 
would say, ‘I am unprepared,’” and thus de- 
feat the plan. I knew that I could not very 
well say, ‘Here is a three minute talk; —look 
it over and present it to the class.” The answer 
seemed to be this: to teach speech from the 
medium of oral poetry, and thereby, to fulfill 
a two-fold purpose ; for I think the majority 
of students fail to understand or appreciate 
poetry simply because they do not know how 
to read it. 

The suggestion was made, of course, that 
they be prepared in order to decrease stage 
fright; but, should they fail to be prepared, 
they would be handed a poem to look over 
and then to read aloud to the class. Since they 
would be graded on their delivery, regardless 
of the fact that they were unprepared, they 
were for the most part prepared. 


f. Procedure 
A. Presentation 
1. I used the first class period in each class 
to lecture and demonstrate. These ideas 
were emphasized: 
a. General discussion of 
training through 
(1) Recounting personal experiences ; 
(2) Recounting experiences of people 
I had encountered in many phases 
of life. 
Presentation of basic rules of speech, 
which apply to any speech situation. 
a. Posture 
b. Eye contact 
c. Pronunciation and enunciation 
d. Pitch of voice 
e. Monotony of tone and patterns 
f. Rate of speaking and reading 
3. Specific rules in regard to reading poetry 
a. Hold book in left hand, to left, away 
from body, and up high enough to 
enable reader to keep his head up. 


need for the 


tN 
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Anchor book with the right hand, and 
thereby, have the hand in readiness 
to turn page without obstructing the 
view of the printed page. 

c. Practice reading the selection aloud 
so as to be able to establish eye con- 
tact; otherwise the reader's eyes will 
remain on the printed page. 

Read for thought—not rhythm—and 
in that way avoid the montony of the 
sing-song delivery. 


me 


e. Suggested listening to radio programs 
pointed out that men read poetry for 

a livelihood. 

Practice aloud in order to hear the 


pitch of your voice. 


> 


g. Practice before your mirror to note eye 
contact. 


Notes on class procedure from day to day 


A. Each 


student read on the average of every 


other day, and the class and I criticized his 
delivery. 


B. I made written criticisms of each student 
each time he read. At the end of the two 
week period we compared the beginning 


criticisms with those at the end. 


Results noted 


A. Specific results 
P. 


by case studies. 


(1-a) A Junior girl came for a private 
interview. She was a large girl, but neatly 
and tastefully dressed. Her shyness and 
inability to establish eye contact and to 
get her voice out, as she recounted it, 
seemed to be due to the fact that she al- 
ways felt that people were looking at 
her and making mental comments on her 
size. As a result, she avoided speech 
situations, and when unavoidable—as in 
this case, she did a poor piece of work. 
a. Suggestions. 

The explanation was made that to 
herself she seemed larger than she ac- 
tually appeared; complimented her on 
her hair, eyes, and her clothes; and 
then went on to point out that if she 
would establish eye contact, speak so 
that she could be heard, read or speak 
as though she meant what she was 
saying, that her audience would listen 
and watch her face; think of what she 
was saying, and not even notice her 
body. She said she would try again, 
and her grade jumped from D work 
to B work. 

(1-b) A Sophomore girl started to read, 
stopped and cried. I suggested that she 
see me after school. When she appeared, 
she started to cry again, and said that 
she could never do it. 

a. Suggestions. 

Inquiries in regard to her past his- 
tory revealed that she had been ter- 
rifically nervous and emotionally un- 
stable ever since the death of her 
brother. Since it was evidently torture 
for her to do speech work, my first 
impulse was to excuse her; but I real- 
ized that she would go through life in 
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that condition, if wasn't 
done. 

After presenting arguments in order 
to make her see the necessity for over- 
coming this situation, she 1 


agreed 
to try again. Each 


something 


that she 
to read again she would come to me 
and rehearse privately before appear 
ing in Gradually, she gained 
self-confidence, and the respect of her 
classmates. 


time was 


class. 


(1-c) An intelligent Junior girl was be 
ing graded down simply 
teacher could never hear what she said 
The advisability of working with me af 
ter school as well as in men- 
tioned, so as to increase her volume, 
breathing, and articulation. Not so long 
ago she came into tell me that her grades 
had shown a decided improvement 


because the 


class was 


General results noted 


\o 


1( 


Surprise registered by students when told 
that their voices were pitched too high, 


or that their tone was nasal, oral, etc 
Students who were not breathing cor- 
rectly took exercises in order to make 


use of diaphramatical control 
An effort on the 
part of their 
and thus to make 
back of the room 


part of those using a 
give a full tone, 


themselves heard in the 


voice, to 


Shyness overcome to a great extent 
Reading for thought—one of the 


obstacles. 


greatest 


General posture and handling of the body 
improved 

Development of poise to 
ness or embarrassment 


cover nervous 
I found students who read poorly alouc 
because their eyes were not 
silent reading. In _ this 


trained fron 


case, I questioned 


them to find out what their interests 
were, and then I found books for then 
to read. They reported to me later, and 


asked for similar books 


Students came up to thank me _ for 


what I had done for them, and _ said 
that they had never before realized the 
importance of the things I had been 


teaching them 

My trained forensic speakers spoke for the 
student body; and the audience attitude 
toward that type of work noticeably 
different from what it has been previous 
to this training. The students criticized 
the speakers intelligently, and 
pleased because they knew enough about 
public speaking to judge them 


was 


seemed 


Many of the students professed a desire 
to enter the Speech class next year, and 
others expressed a desire to include for 
ensics in their extra-curricular activities 
The Junior English teacher inserted this 
question in her Semester Examination 
“What are some of the rules to be re- 
membered for effective reading?” In look- 
ing over her papers, I was pleased to 
note that they had retained the basic 
principles which I had taught them in 
the first nine weeks of the semester 
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Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! | 
IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want ' 


fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia } k 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a ' t 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- | 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! i 
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a headache and anunsettled stomach ‘ e 
both at the same time—take Alka- SI 
Seltzer! The analgesic (pain-reliever) 

eases the pain ofan aching head while ' C1 


the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. ' tl 

Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never ‘ © 
know how soon you may want it! K 
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WARTIME COUNCIL NAMED BY SUPT. CALLAHAN 


Teacher Terure Out, 
Circuit Court Rules 


A ruling on the first outright 
test of the tenure repeal was given 
by Judge August E. Braun of the 
circuit court of Milwaukee county 
mn August 12. The case 
yen McKenna vs District No. 8 
f the Town Milwaukee. Mce- 
Kenna’s case was constructed upon 


was War 


of 


the plea that the repeal of Sec 
39.40 was not retroactive, that it 
did not apply to those who had 
tenure under the law at the time 


of repeal. Stated in another way, 


was built upon the 


that rights acquired under the ten- | 


status 
vy 


ure law had _ established 
which could not be removed 
subsequent legislative act 

This the court denied. The de- 
cision was that the law had not 
established a statutory contract but 
simply declared a_ public policy 
which was alterable; that repeal of 
the law clearly expressed legislative 
intent that permanent tenure status’ 
be removed. 

The case is now to go to the 
Supreme Court. Attorneys for Mc 
Kenna will try to get a 
from the high court as 
possible. 


decision 


soon as 


U. of W. Grad. Entrance 
Requirements Changed 


The University has adopted new 
rules governing graduate work by 
graduates of our Teachers Colleges 
Henceforth, entrance will be ac 
cording to the following resolution 


approved by the general faculty 
in May: 
“That graduates of Wisconsin 


Teachers Colleges, holding — the 
Bachelor's degree, shall be admitted 
as candidates for the Master's de 
gree in Education, with concentra- 
tion in Elementary Education, if 
their transcripts give evidence of 
good undergraduate — scholarship 


(minimum grade point average of 
LS" 


contention 








and d 
the vari 


co-ordinate 
war efforts of 
educational agencies of th« 
State Superintendent John 
Callahan has appointed a wartim« 


The will 


In order to 
velop the 
US 
State, 
function 


co incil council 











FN 


B. SENTY 


under direction of the state depart 
ment of education and through the 
State Council of Defense. The vari 
ous federal agencies, the 
Army, Navy, CAA, hav<¢ 
adopted the policy of working 
through the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation which, in turn, spreads it 
information and directions through 
the various state departments. This 
co-ordinating organization 

eliminate duplication 
disunited effort which is bound to 


such as 


and 


should 


much and 


appear under all-out programs of 
action 

Mr. Harrison Wood of Racine 
is executive director of the Citi 
zens’ Service Corps of the Stat 
Council of Defense and is at 
tached to the Department of Pub 


lic Instruction as chairman of Civ 
ilian Defense educational activities 
The Journal points out these struc 
tural connections so that school 
people will be able to follow de 
velopments more clearly and keep 
in mind the official relationship 
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between the State Council on De 
fense and the schools as a whol 
The state organization 1s as 
follows 
I. Advisory Committ 
John Callahan, State Super 
intendent of Schools 
Geo P Hambrecht, Stat 
Director of Vocational and 
Adult Education 
Clarence Dykstra, President, 


University of Wusconsin 


J. H. Ames, President, River 
Falls STC 
II. State Chairman, Education fo 
Civilian Detense 
W. B. Senty, Dept. of Pub 
lic Instruction 
Additional members of th<« 
Wisconsin Wartime Council 


of Education act as chairman 
or co-chairman of one of the 
State Committees on Educa 
tion 

1. J. F. Wadd Asst. State 


Superintendent of Schools 
Chairman, ¢ 


Curriculum | fent and 


Procedur 


momitt OI 


2. William C. Knoelk, Prin 
West Diviston H. S., Mil 
waukee 

Chairma ( PLD: 

Safety Pupil ind 
Protecti r $cBo 

Py »perty 

3. Volmcr Sorenson, Unive: 
sity Extension Division 

Chairma Committ 
Citi wd Moral 

i. E. G. Doudna, Secretary, 
State Board of State Teach 
ers Colleges 

Chairma Committee 
Teaches Trai } ind 
Teacher Supply 

5. F. O. Holt, Dean, Exten 
sion Division, University 
of Wisconsin 

Chairmai Committee on 
Wartime | rmattoy 
(Continued on pag 
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Teaching Helps Now | 
Ready for Classroom | 


| 


During the summer months we | 
have received a number of notices | 
from manufacturers and organiza- | 
tions on teacher aids available. 
Most of this material is of such | 
a commercial nature that we have | 
aside, but here 

which might interest | 


tossed it 
things 


are a 
few 
our readers: 


Geographic Bulletins: Continu- 
ing its educational program the 
National Geographic Society of 
Washington, D. C., announces that | 
it will Geographic 

School Bulletins beginning early in | 
October. Thes« 
weekly, 


continue its 


illustrated bulletins 


are issued five bulletins 
to the weekly set, for thirty weeks | 


of the school year. They embody 


pertinent facts for classroom use 
from the stream of geographic in- | 
formation that pours daily into the 
Society's headquarters from all | 
parts of the world. Distribution is 
limited to teachers, librarians, and | 
college and normal school students. 
On 
is rendered for 25¢ per subscrip- 


a non-profit basis this service 


tion to cover mailing costs. Teach 
ers may order bulletins in quanti 
for be 
one address, but must be re 

mitted for each subscription. Send | 
orders to McFall Kerbey, chief of | 
the National Geo 

graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 


ties class use, to sent to | 


250 


school service, 


Material for World Government 
Day: The National Peace Confer- 
ence, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City, 
has prepared a special kit of ma- | 
terial to emphasize World Gov- | 
ernment Day, which will be coor- | 
dinated with American Education | 
Week. Kits are 25¢ each. The ma- 
terial is designed to give special 
emphasis to the responsibilities of 


government after the current war | 
is ended. 
Brotherhood art contest: The | 


National Conference of Christians | 
and Jews, with headquarters at | 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, is 
sponsoring a national art contest 
among high students, to 
determine the Brotherhood Week 
Poster for 1943 (Feb. 19th—28th). 
Art instructors who are interested 
in this poster project should con- 
tact the national office immediately, 
as the plans call for a community 
judging as early as Nov. 14th and 
a state contest on Nov. 25th—29th. | 


school 
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Arithmetic Teachers Asked 
For Aid 

On Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 6, at the Milwaukee 
WEA Convention as part of 
the arithmetic session, an “‘In- 
formation Please” program is 
being planned in which a 
group of specialists will dis- 
cuss any questions about the 
teaching of arithmetic or other 
branches of mathematics which 
the audience may care to have 
discussed. The “Jury of Spe- 
cialists” invites mathematics 
teachers in the state to send 
their questions before Octo- 
ber 10 to Miss Eva Tompitch, 
326 W. St. Paul Avenue, 
Waukesha. Miss Tompitch is 
vice-president of the Mathe- 
matics Section and is in 
charge of the Friday session 
on arithmetic. 











Films on South America: A se- 
ries of 16 mm. sound films devoted 
to the Americas for free nonthe- 
atrical use have been prepared by 
the Motion Picture Division of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. City. At the present 
time twelve films are available, 


and all are highly educational as 
well as entertaining. The complete 
descriptive list of films and a 
review of their content may be ob- 
tained by writing the Office of the 
Coordinator at the address given 
above. Films will not be lent to 
individuals but only to educational 
institutions, civic organizations, 
churches, schools, and other groups. 
The exhibitor must pay for trans- 
portation costs both ways and be 
responsible for damage or loss of 
film. This service sounds so good 
that we suggest early reservations 
in case your school wishes to avail 
itself of 


these films. 


Help for Leif Erikson celebra- 
tion: Schools planning to 
Day (Oct. 9) may be 
in securing a pamphlet especially 
prepared by the Leif Erikson Me- 
morial Association of America, 
and distributed free to schools and 
teachers. Requests for the pamphlet 
may be directed to Miss Jennie T. 





give | 
special emphasis to Leif Erikson | 
interested | 


Schrage, Director of the Traveling | 


Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Notice on Rooms for 
St. Louis Convention 

Those going to the St. Louis 
convention are urged to make hotel 
reservations by applying to the 
Housing Bureau, Suite 910, Syn- 
dicate Trust Building, 915 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. The WEA of- 
fice does not have rooms for 
assignment. 

Because of transportation regu- 
lations no special train will be re- 
served. Reservations are to be made 
by individuals. Later we will ad- 


vise when “‘the gang” is going. 


Retirement Speakers 
Available to Teachers 


Fairly frequently questions re- 


garding the Retirement Law 
brought to the attention of the 
Public School Retirement Board 
betray a distressing lack of fa- 
miliarity with the law and _ its 
administration. This is not to be 


wondered at, but the Board is 
deeply interested in publicizing the 
and in explaining what it 
means to the teachers. 
Therefore, whenever any group 
of teachers has sufficient interest 
to request a personal explanation, 
upon application to Mr. Albert 
Trathen, Secretary, Capitol, Madi- 
son, Wis., either Mr. Trathen or 
some one designated by him will 
gladly meet the group to discuss 
the law and to answer questions. 


law 


Since this service is offered with- 
out cost to the group requesting it, 
obviously the group should not be 
a mere handful, but should be of 
respectable However, the 
Board is liberal in its judgment 
of the necessary number. 

The law is of vital importance 
to every teacher, and every teacher 
should be familiar with its provi- 
sions and aware of its benefits. 
Instead of smothering your ques- 
tions, ask for information; it will 
be given freely. 

Wm. T. Darling, Chmn., 
Public Sch. Retirement Bd. 


size. 


Credit Union Extends 
Loan Help to Teachers 


Beginning its 11th year of serv 
ice to WEA members, the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Credit Union has 
money available for loans. See 
page 54 for rates, compared to 
finance companies. 
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AMERICAN EDUCA 


The National Education, in co- | Proposed Amendments— 
operation with the American Le- | 


gion, the U. S. Office of Education, 


and the National Congress of Par- | 


ents and Teachers, announces that 
materials are now available for the 
celebration of American Education 
Week, from November 8 through 
November 14. 

The theme of this year’s cele- 
bration will be ‘Education for 


Free Men,” a highly appropriate | 


topic during this year when the 
freedom of millions is hanging in 
balance. Daily topics are as 
follows: “Renewing Our Faith’, 

Serving Wartime Needs’, “Build- 
ing Strong Bodies’, ‘Developing 
Loyal Citizens’’, “Cultivating 
Knowledge and Skills’, ‘‘Estab- 
lishing Sturdy Character’, and 
“Strengthening Morale for Vic- 
tory”’. 

As the NEA pre- 
pared materials for use in the ele- 
mentary grades as well as in high 
school. Posters and suggestions of 
worthwhile community activities 
during this important week can be 


the 


usual, has 


(Continued from p. 15) 
bers whose terms expire, and to 
serve for terms of three years 
The Milwaukee 


members from 


County shall be chosen at a caucus | 


of the certified W. E. A. delegates 
to the Representative Assembly, 
just prior to the meeting of that 
body. 

The terms of all members of the 
Executive Committee heretofor« 
elected shall 


31, 1943. 


expire on December 
CLEMENTINE DOLAN, Manitowoc 
ROBERT M. BOLE, Superior 

J. R. Gerrits, Kimberly 


ordering a_ general 


packet of materials. 


secured — by 


It is not too early to make your 
plans for Education 
Week, so we suggest you write the 
National Education Association, 


American 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- | 


ington, D. C 
and 


as soon as possible 


secure more complete infor- 


mation as to materials 


available. | 


banish naititsist 


| Presidents of Locals 


to Meet This Month 


WEA 
ciations will meet during the week 
21 by 


Presidents of local asso- 


beginning Septe mber ar- 
rangement of the Committee on 
Locals, E. C. Hirsch, Wausau, 


chairman. There will be an evening 


dinner meeting in each of the ten 
districts and will follow the plan 
last which was ac 


initiated yeal 


corded hearty approval in every 
conference. These smaller meetings 
afford greater opportunity for thor 
ough discussion and are especially 
preferable under present transport 
tation conditions. Members of the 
Committee will preside and a mem 
ber of the WEA headquarters staff 
will be present to assist in supply- 
ing desired information. Expenses 
of presidents will be paid by the 
WEA. 

The crucial problems of schools 
teachers should be an 


for local 
be represented at the conference 


and incen 


tive every association to 























MAKE YOUR ARTWORK MORE ARTISTIC 
BY USING 


SANFORD’S SPATTER INK 


SPATTER GUN 
A flexible art tool needed in 
every art department. Produces a 
large spatter effect, a mist or a 
spray. 
Price each $0.35 
SPATTER INK 
Use with Spatter Gun, letterin 
pen, air brush or paint brush. 


Waterproof, brilliant, transparent 
colors, Decorates any type of ma 
terial. Bottle fits the Spatter Gun 
Used in all craft work. 

Colors—Red, Yellow, Blue, Vio 


let, Green, Light Brown, Dark 
Brown, Orange, Vermilion, In 
digo Blue, Carmine, Black and 
White. 
26641,—Set of 5 colors (Red, Blue, Green, Violet and Yellow) 
Per set ; $0.50 
2664 VY, oz. bottles, any color—Each ~~~ : -10 
£662 Pints, specify color—Each 2 2.70 
$662 Pints, Black —Each te ee ee 3.20 


— ORDER NOW FROM — 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


YOUR PASTE 
TROUBLES SOLVED 
WITH SANFORD’S 


ae 


SANFORD'S 


SCHOOL PASTE 


MST Ae spreno very 





A white, clean paste put up es 
pecially for school use. Its quality 
is vouched for by Sanford’s an 


its price makes it the most « 

nomical to use. A smooth, soft 
paste. Most popular for school 
work. Always ready to use. Sticks 


almost instantly j 
Packed in Conyenient Containers 


I 


gal glass il s 


1.61 
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EW 
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War Council— Important Facts on the 

(Continued from page 49) Retirement System 

oy {7 —_ ° 

6. Glenn lg ia Wis- Teachers who are members of 

wero Pt DOO the State Retirement System will 

airman, Commillee On | receive 3% on their deposits for 
Aviation Education F 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 


7. Clarence Greiber, Secretary, | 1942, The income for the year 
State Board of Vocational | is sufficient to credit $1,574,286.15 
and Adult Education to members’ accounts and add 

Chairman, Committee on | $287,360.14 to the reserve for 
Defense Training valuation of investments and 


8. H. W. Schmidt, Depart other contingencies. This reserve 


ment of Public Instruction, | 18% 20W $1,214,059.50. 


Supervisor of Buildings The assets of the system are 
Chairman, Committee on | NOW $58,430,780.86. 
Building Construction During the year the balance 
and School Supplies due from the General Fund of 


the state as of June 30, 1941 was 
| reduced by $4,989,561.36, and 
$908,344.03, to complete payment, 
have been received since July 1, 


9. Silas Evans, President, 
Ripon College 
Chairman, Committee on 
Higher Education 


1942. 

10. O. H. Plenzke, Secretary, The members deposited $1,416,- 
Wisconsin Education As- | 351.84, and the estimated required 
sociation state deposits are $2,301,111.25. 

Chairman, Committee on The annuities paid to 1,764 


_ hool Legt —e an 4 | members amounted to $788,- 
mmancing Public Educa- | 764,72; disability payments, $6,- 


tion 600; death claims, $180,043.75; 

The first meeting of the War withdrawal of members’ own de- 
time Council on Education was | posits, $460,880.33. 

held in Mr. Callahan's office on A printed financial report will 

August 20 be sent to schools for distribution. 


Fine Piano Concert at 
State Convention Time 





For a number of years the 
Arion Musical Club of Milwauke« 
has arranged their concert series 
so that an outstanding attraction 
could be offered at the time of the 
State Teachers Convention. Because 
the association uses the Auditorium 
on Thursday evening arrangements 
have been made to present a con 
cert by the eminent composer and 
artist, Serget Rachmaninoff, on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 4, di 
rectly preceding the opening of 
the teachers’ convention. 

It is hardly necessary to “intro 
duce’”’ Rachmaninoff to anyone who 


| loves fine music. Suffice it to say 


that he is one of the top artists of 
this age, and his place in the hall 


| of fame for composers has already 


been firmly established 

Prices for this outstanding mu 
sical attraction have been held 
low as possible, and because of 
the anticipated attendance for this 
outstanding musical attraction we 
would suggest early reservations 
in order to secure the best possible 
seats in the price range selected 
See page 57 for detatls as to price, 
and the address of the Arion Mu 
sical Club. 





sity of leaving the building. 


Our coffee shop has excellent food at popular prices. 

Our beautiful Empire Room offers the finest of foods, 
with music furnished by America’s leading orchestras. 
Open for lunch, dinner, and after theatre, except on Mon- 
days. Air conditioned for your comfort. 


Our cocktail lounge is one of the finest in the country. 
A perfect spot to visit with your friends. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 





The Beat of Milwaukee Hospitality 


Your visit in Milwaukee is made more enjoyable by stopping at 
the Schroeder. Milwaukee’s biggest and best hotel is known the 
nation over for its fine service and moderate prices. Our shops 
and service centers can give you perfect aid without the neces- 
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The Educational Spotlight 





Sept. 29-30—Supervising Teachers’ Conference, at 
Madison. 

Oct. 1-2—Schoolmen’s Conference, at Madison. 

Oct. 8-9 and 15—16—Divisional Conventions (see 
pages 20-21 for details). 

Nov. 5—6-7—State Teachers’ Convention, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 8-14—American Education Week. 


Record turnover: This summer has witnessed the 
greatest turnover of teachers and administrators in 
Wisconsin since World War I. We are trying to 
keep our address files up to date, but undoubtedly 
some teachers who were members of the WEA last 
year and have since changed their jobs or thei 
lodgings will not receive the Sept. Journal, as second 
class mail is not forwarded. If some teacher com 
plains that she has not received her Journal please 
have her write us, giving her new address so we 
can send her a copy. We have ordered several thou- 
sand extra copies to fill this need, so we will gladly 
send copies to all who are members, as long as_ the 
supply lasts 


Committees hard at work: As an indication of the 
scope of WEA committee work and the time devoted 
by these loyal workers in behalf of the profession, 
it may be stated that since January 1 there have 
been twenty-three formal meetings of such com 
mittees 


Bonar heads Kiwanis: Hugh Bonar, superintendent 
of the Manitowoc schools, was recently elected dis 
trict governor of Kiwanis. His district comprises 
most of Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 


Schoolmen seek political office: We note from clip- 
pings which have reached our desk that several Wis 
consin schoolmen have tossed their hats in the 
political ring for this fall's elections: Edwin J 
Sybeldon, teacher in Hurley High school for the 
past 14 years, has filed as a candidate for the 
10th Wisconsin district, and A. R. Schumann, prin- 
cipal of the Fox Lake schools, has announced his 
intention of running for the office of state senator 
A visitor to our office told us that D. W. Kenyon, 
Ashland county superintendent, is running for con- 
gress, but we have not seen a clipping to that 
effect, so cannot report this as more than hearsay 


Madison woman heads Joint Committee: Mrs 
George Chatterton, Madison, was named head of 
the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin at 
the May meeting of the organization, in Madison 
Mrs. R. J. Douglas, Juda, was named vice chairman, 
and Miss Almere Scott, Madison, secvetary-treasurer 


Three year renewal: Supt. Harry B. Nash of West 
Allis was re-elected for another three-year term, 
beginning July 1, at a substantial increase in salary 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 


Kitvlin new asststant ag. dean: Vincent E. Kivlin, 
irector of the Wisconsin Farn 
Short Course, has been named by the reg 
the university Assistant Dean of the College of Agri 
ulture. He succeeds Ira L. Baldwin, who has been 
named chairman of the Department of Agricultural 


for several years d 


ents of 





Bacteriology, succeeding Emeritus Professor E. G 
Hastings 

Ken ha Educa } A C14110) meets: Kenosha 
Education ssociation held its annual banquet on 
the evening of May 26. Speakers were Harvard 
Smith, president, Supt. Guy Loomis, Mrs. Mary 
D. Bradford, and Prof. J. Kenneth Littl 

A. sad aspect of the occasion was the fact that 
Lewis Powell, for many years president and mem 


ber of the board of education had died suddenly 
the previous day. Mr. Powell had established an out 
tanding record of service in the public affairs of 
i<cnosha and the local teachers association mourns the 
passing of a devoted and effective worker in behalf 
of education. Mr. Powell was a brother of Frank V. 
Powell of the State Department 


Kraus leaves teaching: Joseph F. Kraus, principal 
of Stevens Point high school, has left the teaching 
ranks after many years of successful work in Wis 
consin. He is now associated with the Hercules 
Powder Company, Badger Ordnance Works. Mr 
Kraus is a Legionnaire and was Lieutenant—Colonel 
in the Wisconsin State Guard. Our best wishes to 
Joe for success 


Eggert in navy: C. L. Eggert of River Falls S.T.¢ 
was commissioned lieutenant in the Naval Reserve in 
May. He is with the personnel administration in 
the air service division. Prior to his River Falls 
position Mr. Eggert was Kenosha County superin 
tendent of schools. 


Special annuity committee appointed: The state 
annuity board requested the services of a committee 
to prepare a bill to amend certain provisions of 
the retirement law. John Thiel of the board is 
chairman and others asked to serve on the commit 
tee are Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the U. of Wis., 
Edwin D. Brown, Jr., actuary for the state retire 
ment system, John Lange, chief actuary for the state 
insurance department, and O. H. Plenzke, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Education association 
The committee is to report back to the Annuity 
Board in the fall 


Shifts to Platteville: R. E. Guiles of Superior be 
came Director of the Training Department of Platte- 
ville State Teachers College on July 1, succeeding 
E. F. Riley, who has retired. Mr. Guiles was director 
of curriculum and child accounting in the Superior 
public schools. He is a member of the Council on 
Education of the state association 
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Breaks leg in line of duty: Miss Grace Webb, su- 
perintendent of the Jackson county schools, had the p 
misfortune to break her leg while inspecting one of § Oo 
—The— her schools last May. P 
h 
W j S C O i S i N West Allis vocational teacher honored: Last June | e 
the entire teaching staff of the West Allis School W 
of Vocational and Adult Education had a dinner u 
ENGRAVING to honor B. J. Phillips, who was completing his | hi 
26th year of teaching in the school. Before joining f¢ 
COM PA N y the West Allis school he taught at the Milwaukee | I 
County Agricultural school, and before that worked ; 
109 S. CARROLL ST., for the Milwaukee Road. : 
MADISON, WIS. Butternut stages “War Stamp Day’: Last spring m 
the Butternut high school students staged a one-day n 
War Stamp Day rally, at which time $114 worth of 
* of stamps and bonds were sold to the pupils. Con- 
sidering the size of the school this is a very fine st 
ie a : showing. 
Specialists in the School The — day rally was the culmination of a + Ms 
Publication Field.” week of special effort put forth by the speech class ee 
under the direction of Orville Christian. As soon Ol 
as war was declared last December Mr. Christian 6 
* organized the school for stamp sales, and up to the 
time of the rally $110 had been invested—giving - 
If you are planning the publica- the pupils a grand total of $224. pr 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or Teachers guest of former pupil: Last spring the as 
: Milwaukee Journal carried a human interest story Re 
School Newspaper write us so our which didn’t do education a bit of harm. It revolved th 
representative may call on you around an unusual dinner, given by a Milwaukeean | a 
named Harry Belond, to pay his personal tribute e 
and present our plan. to his grade school teachers. Five of them, still in ac 
active teaching, were able to attend. They were: 
Miss Avis McHenry, Miss Louise Tillson, Mrs. Matr- 
——_—- —_—__—_——— =< garet Daley, Miss Mary Cooke, and Miss Louise te 
Haisler. The occasion was given a good play in the ae 
Milwaukee press, and served to remind all readers , tr 
that school teachers are pretty fine people, and too Jo 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO. | often forgotten during adult years. ' aa 
| Why waste money in interest? The answer to the Be 
| Off Prompt Service | questions raised on page 57 are given in the table Re 
{| | ae An ers Pp | below: ter 
il on All Orders for... | TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 
|| Extent F.C* C.U** FC. CU. FC. CU Ww 
1 | | of Loan 6 Mo. 6Mo. 8Mo. 8Mo. 10Mo. 10 Mo. ve 
|| | $25 ....$ 2.24 $ 88 $2.92 $1.12 $3.60 $1.40 hu 
| SCHOOL SUPPLIES | es ee Le 5.84 2.25 7.20 2.75 9% Ju 
| 75 .... 6.78 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 bet 
1} | —- 100°... 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 19 
125. .... 11.14 430 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 } : 
BOOKS 150: ...< 22:96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.9¢ : 
| | —— 1e: 
| | * Finance Companies. I ha: 
|| | — * Teachers’ Credit Union. is 
STATIONERY Why resort to other channels for loans when the 
|| Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has money avail- T- 
|| . | able for you, and will handle your business in a | 5 
|| For School, Office and | confidential and professional manner ? 
il Home It's easy to borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers }{ 
| Credit Union. 
i | It's financially wise to borrow from the Wiscon- 
| sin Teachers Credit Union, 409 Insurance Bldg., 
I} | oo | Madison, Wisconsin. 
|| | Ask for Our New 1942-1943 | 
Peed | 
||| || Catalog FREE Upon Request | 33'1/3% CASH DISCOUNT j 
lH} | | | To Wisconsin Schools and Teachers | 
|| | SPECIAL NINE MONTHS RATE 
| | Only $2.50 by Mail i 
| | | 55-57-59 E. Sixth St. St. Paul, Minn. | THE WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL : 
MADISON, WISCONSIN # 
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The press goes to bat for us: We have been re- 
peatedly gratified to note this summer that the editors 
of Wisconsin papers are well informed of educational 
problems in connection with defense needs, and it 
has been encouraging to note how frequently the 
editors have expressed appreciation of the fine 
work being done by Wisconsin teachers, and have 
urged citizens to do everything possible to maintain 
high teaching standards during the war period. The 
following quotation, from an editorial in the Elkhorn 
Independent, is typical of the press expressions: 

“The school teacher has finally come into his own 
and for the first time in many years the teachers 
are in a position to select their place of employ- 
ment from a number of offers. School boards are 
no longer in the ‘drivers seat’ when it comes to 
offering contracts. 

“This condition is caused by the 
structors due to the war. There are many oppor- 
tunities for teachers, not only in defense industries 
but in the armed forces and both men and women 
are taking advantage of them. These opportunities 
outside the teaching profession have made oppor- 
tunities within the profession. 

“It is a difficult position for the school officials 
but to those who have always held that the teaching 
profession generally, was underpaid, there are ele- 
ments of compensation. Perhaps the condition will 
tend to permanently raise the standard of pay 
through the entire profession. The teacher who 
moulds the minds of the leaders of tomorrow holds 
a most important position and should be paid 
accordingly.” 


scarcity of in- 


Some outstanding teachers retire: As usual, many 
teachers retired last June. If we knew their names 
and had the space we would like to pay fitting 
tribute to all of them. All are deserving of public 
recognition and acclaim. News clippings brought us 
news on a few of them: Asa M. Royce for the past 
26 years president of Platteville STC, has retired. 
Before becoming head of the Platteville school Mr. 
Royce was a county superintendent, a city superin- 
tendent, and director of the training school at Su- 
perior STC. After 47 years of teaching in the 
first and second grades at Kenosha Miss Edna B 
Washburn, has resigned. . Another veteran Ken- 
osha teacher, Miss Edna E. Hood, resigned this 
June after 45 years of teaching. She taught in Racine 


before joining the Kenosha faculty in 1908. From 
1926 until her retirement she was head supervisor 
of household and fine arts. Supt. R. A. Buell, 


head of the Watertown schools for the past 20 years, 
has retired from public school administration, but 
is still connected with education. He recently con- 





sented to teach at St. John’s Military academy, 
Delafield, for the duration. Mrs. Ruth Johnson 
Beck, for the past 18 years a teacher in the grades 
at Orfordville, retired last spring after 25 years 


of teaching service. 


Convention aide in Chicago: Those looking for 
rooms in private homes during the annual conven- 
tion will miss the cheery helpfulness of Miss Lucille 
Sieben who was associated with the Convention 
Bureau of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
the past eleven years. Miss Sieben is now assistant 
to the managing director of the Morrison hotel, 
Chicago. 

The Secretary's office is indebted to Miss Sieben 
for valuable services related to the yearly convention, 
and wishes her success in the new position 





HELP YOU TO HELP 
UNCLE SAM 


Your insurance premiums are 
for you in U. S. government 
helping to win the war. 

During the first six months of 1942, life 
insurance companies in the United States 
invested $1,231,000,000 in U. S. govern- 
ment bonds. 


invested 
bonds 


You also help Uncle Sam in his fight 


against the destructive forces of infla- 
tion when you buy life insurance. You 
don’t bid up scarce consumer goods 
but accumulate funds which will help 
you enjoy peace more when it comes. 
Write for booklet, “The 

Place of Life Insurance 


in Your Life’s Plans.” 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
30 West Mifflin St. 
Madison, Wis. 

















reservation. 


$4.40 and $5.50, double 


Ray Smith, President 








Convention Days 
will soon be here—and we’re anticipating having our favorite guests with 
us again in November—the Wisconsin Educators. May we suggest your early 


$2.20 per person, 3 or more in large room 
—all with bath— 


Hotel Pfister 


MILWAUKEE 


$2.75 and $3.30, single 


Ray Smith, Jr., 


Manager 
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New Neenah supervisor: Miss Mauree Applegate, 
formerly county superintendent of Rock county 
schools, will be supervisor of grades in Neenah this 


year. Miss Applegate spent the past year in study 
at Northwestern University. 

Classroom teachers, attention! Harold H. Blanch 
ard of South Bend, Indiana was elected president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA at the convention in Denver. The position 
he had held, that of Northcentral District Director 
of the Department is now held by Jean Armeut 


MacKay of Highland Park, Michigan. 


Classroom teachers who are members of the NEA 
are automatically members of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. They should participate in_ the 
work of the department. They have much valuable 
experience to share with others; the others have 
much valuable experience to share with them 

The need for a strong, militant professional na 
tional organization 1s greater each day as we sec 
attacks on the schools increasing and school funds 


shrinking with rising inflation. Only the NEA can 
speak for the united teaching profession. Classroom 


teachers, make it strong. Join now. What is the 
proportion of NEA members to teachers in yout 
state? Is it one out of three, one out of five, two 
out of three? Are YOU in or out? If you are out, 
as the boys say, don’t be like that. Come in. The 
NEA needs you. You see practically all the admin 


istrators do belong. Any increase in membership, in 


powcr, in funds must come from the classroom 
teachers 

Educational groups may call on both Miss Mac 
Kay and Mr. Blanchard to address meetings, ban 
quets, conduct a conference, lead a study group 


or whatever you need. As chairman of the NEA 
Committee on Teacher Preparation, Miss MacKay is 
particularly qualified to speak on that theme but 
will gladly suggest other subjects for discussion. Mr 
Blanchard has had much experience in organizing 
teachers and would be most helpful to any group 
which wishes to take that step. 

Both are able radio speakers and writers. Do you 
need an article? Do you need a broadcaster? They 
are at your service. Address Miss Jean Armour 
MacKay, 121 Highland Ave., Highland Park, Michi 


gan, or Mr. Harold H. Blanchard, South Bend, 
Indiana Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee. 
Bruce heads city superintendents: Supt. Wm. R. 


Bruce of Sparta was elected president of the Wis- 
consin City Superintendents association at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization in Milwaukee in 
April. 

At. the time, 
ciation chose John T. 


the state school boards asso- 
Kendrigan as their president. 


Same 


Son Rothwell to Annapolis: William Rothwell, son 
of Supt. and Mrs. Angus B. Rothwell, Superior, 
was recently appointed midshipman at the U. § 
naval academy at Annapolis. 


Songbirds name ped as prexy: William G. Kast 
ner, principal of Riverside High school, Milwaukee, 
has been named president of the Lyric Male Chorus 
famed Milwaukee men’s singing organization. 


England hears of us: The Journal of Education 
England, one of our exchanges, comments upon the 
articles on school libraries which appeared in_ the 
December Wis. Journal of Education. 

Credit Union offers saving to teachers: During the 
past ten years the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
has been saving the teachers of Wisconsin literally 
hundreds of dollars in interest on short-term loans 
All old teachers should be reminded, and new 
teachers told, that in case of financial need the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union can you 
great deal of money if you utilize its loaning 
service. In case you doubt the above statement please 


consult the interest chart on page 54. 


Save 


Day nurseries being started: Again education steps 
into the breach and aids in the defense program! 
This time it’s the establishment of day nurseries 
to care for and educate pre-school children of moth 
essential defense work 
school. Parents pay a 


ers who are engaged in 
Madison started such a 


small fee to cover the cost of meals. 


has 


Savage heads Field PDKs: At the May meeting of 
the Alpha Kappa Field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
held at Weyauwega, the following officers were 
elected: George Savage, Oshkosh, president; Sam R 
Ellis, Ripon college, vice president; C. L. Wileman, 
Brillion, treasurer; and C. E. Kopp, Rosendale, 
secretary 


New type institute planned: With many new rural 
teachers entering the profession this fall we note 
that a number of the county superintendents are fea 
turing short “refresher meetings” to help get the 
new people started. But the most interesting depart 
ture from the customary institute program to come 
to our attention was the one held in Washington 
county on Sept. 1-4. Supt. Buckley has planned a 
four-day workshop, copied after the workshops con 
ducted at Oshkosh and Milwaukee teacher college 
summer schools. A staff of well trained, experienced 
teachers and members of state teacher colleges and 
the department of public instruction were engaged 
to handle the work. It looked like an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive program, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Buckley for his pioneering effort. 





CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Many Winter Openings Are Probable — We Want More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900. 


—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 








21st Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 








WE HAVE THEM! 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Ex. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.—ATlantic 6389 
Write, Wire or Call 


Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


518-519 Beaver Ins. Bidg. 


—40th Year— 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 
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St 
ec Famous pianist, composer and conductor 
us 
Auditorium 
-. Wednesday, November 4—8:15 p. m. 
rhe } Reserved Seats NOW on sale 
55c, 83c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 
rhe ARION MUSICAL CLUB 
ly I 718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
\ 
ns a ee a en ee eS Se as 
= Milwaukee vocationals honor service: The Mil- 
th i waukee Vocational Local of the Wisconsin Educa- 
a tion association held its annual dinner at the City Do You Knou 
Ing Club, May 9. The occasion was an appreciation event 
ase 7 


for forty-three faculty members who have served 
twenty or more years in the school. Especially hon- N Y WIS. 
ored in a family album and with appropriate testi 


mi | monials were five who had retired and ewo in mili 11 TEACHERS BORROWED FROM 


iC | tary service. Informality in speeches, songs and games 


th 
rk 
ae | 


rounded out a happy and stimulating evening undet FINANCE CO ? 
the direction of President Calvin O. Evans and John S. LAST YEAR? 


Caldwell. Several board members, Director Rasche, 


and Secretary Plenzke spoke briefly. Details of a1 ese yEN ee on eran Bayes mee 
rangement were carried out meticulously and in fine * finance companies in eectameeta 
if taste. This was an average loan of $158.90 
we This local association of the WEA is developing per teacher borrowing 
ee good functional technique and will no doubt play 
R an increasing part in affairs pertaining to the school Do You Know 
ws and its faculty. 


‘ 
ale, J "Why pay more?” teachers asked: Teachers who HOW HUNDREDS OF $s 
are members of the WEA and are in need of tem- 

} porary financial assistance can save a great deal IN INTEREST CO 
iral in interest by doing their necessary borrowing through ULD HAVE 
lore the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. See page 54 
ea for a table, showing what interest savings are pos- BEEN SAVED TEACHERS? 
the sible on various type loans. Many teachers are re- ‘ 


yar - ‘ - 
2 financing their obligations through funds secured Consult the chart on page 54 and 
ae from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. If you * determine for yourself the great 
ton he ° : savings teachers could have made 
_ or your friends need financial service of this char- by wiser borrowing 

acter write 409 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 
on 4 


vo for further details. SEE PAGE 54 


ced First again: For the umpty-umpetyeth year Win- 


























and neconne teachers are the first to enroll in the WEA. For Startling Financial Facts 
ged { This year the Winneconne high school is requiring 
in- physical education for all boys. Lester Emerich, 
atu- Antigo, is in charge of the work. 
Special school section: On July 31 the Sheboygan A NEW TIMELY KIT 

f Press had a special school section which gave an 

al excellent reporting on the various educational units 
in the city, and in neighboring communities. It was OUTH MERICA 

' very well done, and served to emphasize the im- 
Be portance of education to American life. It was part P 
wa of the 35th anniversary edition of the Press. A Program of 
“ait ashe aaeemmmanaainies VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Produced by 
GREETS YOU and solicits your orders for 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOLEY & EDMUNDS INC. 
= Books, Music.—Catalogs Free. Quick Servicel Distributed by 


. i “The Old Schoolmaster’’ PHOTOART HOUSE 
: CHESTER W. COLLMAN 844 North Plankinton Avenue 


is P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee. Wis. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ANNOUNCING TWO NEW 
WORKBOOKS 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 
BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK 


by Paul L. Welton and William W. Rogers 
x * 


The result of three years’ research by 
practical high school teachers, these new 
workbooks provide just the training your 
pupils need in two of the fundamental 
shop skills. Accurate, extremely simple, 
clearly written, and spiral-bound for 
durability and ease - of - use, these two 
books are “naturals” for any student 
who hopes to find a place in American 
industry. 


Write for Complete Information 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Ronald Layde, Representative 


Lock Box $2 Shawano, Wis 











Goodwill adventurers sought: Thirty educators met 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in August upon invitation 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
promote “the development of effective methods o 
English instruction in the other Americas and to non 
English speaking groups in the U. S$.” Miss Rachel 
Salisbury, Milton College, reported on the 
under the 
Teachers ot 


now of 
program she is carrying on 
the National Council of 
establishing correspondence among teachers of Eng 
lish in) North, Central, and South America. Any 
teacher of English in Wisconsin who is interested in 
such a goodwill adventure may write Miss Salisbury 
at Milton, Wisconsin 


auspices of 
English for 


Johnson heads Milwaukee group: Milwaukee 
Junior-Senior High School Teachers Assn. have 
elected officers for 1942-44. H. Gudwin Johnson 


was again chosen president. Miss Gerda P. Wittman 
is vice president, Miss Goldye Hiller is secretary, 
and Charles W. Perry is treasurer. 


& 
&£ 
NECROLOGY 


WEA Member At Time of Death 


Miss Nell Delaney, 83, teacher of three genera- 
tions in Avoca before her retirement a 
number of years ago, died at her home the latter 
part of April after a fall which fractured her hip. 


SC hools 


Former State Senator Walter H. Hunt, long a 
member of the River Falls STC faculty, died of a 
stroke the early part of May. He was 74 at the 
time of his death. 
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Walter Damrow, 30, rural teacher, died in a 
Madison hospital the latter part of April, after an 
operation. 


D'Cleve Burkholder, 55, Merrill high schoo! 
band instructor for the past 12 years, died the 
carly part of May shortly after he collapsed while 
directing the band in a music festival at Antigo 


* Miss Elsie Coatts, 49, who was to have re 
ceived her life certificate at the end of last school 
year, died at her home in Milwaukee county thx 
middle of May after a short illness. 


Glen Otis, 54, former Wisconsin teacher and of 
later years a publishers’ representative in the state, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Chetek the 
early part of May. 


* Miss Mable Solberg, 40, home economics 
teacher in the Genoa City high school for the 
past five years, died at the Whitehall hospital 


early in June after a short illness. 


* Arthur Kroll, 47, supervising teacher at 
Shawano county for the past 14 years, died at his 
home in Shawano the middle of June. 


John S. Roeseler, 82, for more than 40 years a 
teacher and administrator in Wisconsin prior to 
his retirement in 1926, died at a Superior hospital 
the latter part of June. 


Miss Flora Potter, 70, for many years a teacher 
and supervisor of art prior to her retirement two 


years ago, died at her home in Whitewater last 
July, after a lingering illness. 
* Kenneth W. Kundert, 30, former ag teacher 


in Blanchardville and Jefferson high schools, was 
accidentally electrocuted on his father’s farm near 
Monroe in July. He had resigned his teaching 
position to work his father’s farm. 


Ella E. Rynders, 76, a Wisconsin teacher from 
1893 to the time of her retirement six years ago, 
died at her summer cottage at Camp Byron on 
July 19. From 1904-1936 she taught in the Mil 
waukee schools 

Miss Clara Salomon, 67, who retired two years 
ago after teaching in Manitowoc county for 47 
years, 42 years of which were spent in the Mani 


towoc schools, died at her home last July after a 
long period of failing health. 


‘Miss Frances Bennett, English teacher in the 
Stoughton junior high school, died at a Madison 
hospital the latter part of July after an illness of 
months. 


several 


Miss Grace Buzzell, 48, a teacher in the Howell 
school, Racine, for the past 20 years, died at het 
home near Markesan in July, after a year’s illness 


Mrs. Frances Kleinheinz Trafford, 47, wife of 
Roger Trafford, acting principal of West Junior 
High school, Madison, died at her home the lattet 
part of July after a short illness. Prior to her mar 
riage Mrs. Trafford taught in several Wisconsin 
communities, including Madison 


Miss Ida Kopp, Watertown teacher for over 50 
years prior to her retirement some 10 years ago, 
died at her home in Watertown the middle of 
August after suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. 
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| Notes on New Books 





Our 
members 


“review policy’: 
that the purpose of the 


tioned 


As a new year begins we wish to remind our older 
Wisconsin Journal 
in these columns. Every year hundreds of texts, 


readers and inform our 


new 
of Education is not to critically review books men- 
readers, and work-books are sent us for review 


Attempting to be of greatest service to our readers we have never attempted to critically evaluate each book 
in comparison with other publications in the same field, but at the same time we wish to give outstanding 


publications more notice than mere listing of titles and prices. Therefore we are 


using these columns to 


merely inform you of some of the newer school books being published, with full recognition that many 
books not mentioned in the Journal may be equally fine or of superior worth. 


Air-Age Education Series: The publication of sev- 
enteen books on aviation education by The Mac- 
millan Company, known collectively as the A/sr-Age 
Education Series, has proved to be an innovation in 
the publishing world. Prepared by aviation educa- 
tion research groups at two of the country’s leading 
institutions, the stimulated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and prepared 
with its cooperation. The official sponsor of the 
Series 1s the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
The Macmillan Company, which received the con 
tract for publication after competitive bidding, has 
made the prices of the books extremely low in order 
to insure their wide-spread distribution. 

The books of the A/r-Age Education Series fall 
into several categories. There is a textbook of more 
than 900 pages in pre-flight aeronautics which is in 
tended for eleventh and twelfth grade students in 
high This textbook is suitable for either 
one-year or two-year courses. A textbook of 
nearly 700 pages has been prepared specifically for 
one-year courses in pre-flight aeronautics also to be 
offered for eleventh and twelfth grade students. The 
second book is primarily on the science aspects of 
pre-flight, but also includes chapters on vocational 
guidance and the social significance of the Air Age 
Teachers’ manuals accompany both textbooks, 
making it possible for regular high school science 
teachers to offer the instruction with a minimum of 
special preparation 

But it is not only in separate courses in pre-flight 
1eronautics that the Asr-Age Education Series will 
make its contribution. Aviation materials are col 
lected in textbooks for high school students in the 
fields of geography, physics, general science, social 
studies, English, biology, mathematics, meteorology, 
and industrial arts. The impact of the Air Age upon 
all these fields is brought to the attention of the 


educational Series was 


schools 


second 


these 


students in connection with their regular subjects, 
ind the latter are certain to become more dynamic 
as a result. In addition, there is a book containing 


scientific facts about aviation for the use of teachers 
of elementary school science. Another volume, in- 
tended for the use of teachers and administrators, 
explains the entire series and the reasons for it 
The seventeen books in the series released to date, 
with list prices, are: Science of Pre-Flight Aeronau- 


High Schools ($1 52S Elements of Pre 


tt for 
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Flight Aeronautics for High Schools ($.96) ; Human 
Geography in the Air-Age ($.64); Physical Science 
in the Atr-Age ($8.80); Social Studies for the At 
Age ($.60); Globes, Maps and Skyways ($.40); 
Flying High (Anthology) ($.76); ings for You 
(Anthology) (8.76); The Air We Live In (8.36); 
The Biology of At ($.64); Mathen in Avia 
tion ($.64): Education for the Air-Age ($%.24); 
Aeronautic in the Indu trial Arts Prog» im (S$ 9 >) ’ 
Elementary School Science for the Air-A ($.72); 
Teachers Manual for Science of Pre-Flight Aeronau- 
tics for High Schools ($8.80); Teachers Manual for 
Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for Hieh Schools 
($.72); and Teachers Manual for the Biology of 
Flight (S.56) 


( omple t 
writing the 


descriptive literature can be secured by 
Chicago office of The Macmillan Co., 
or to any of the Wisconsin representatives: Geo 
Huebsch, 4334 N. Ardmore, Milwaukee; Bob Neale, 
916 Castle Pl., Madison, or Orin Enerson, Waupaca 

i pts in erade 1-—4 Grou 
ing Up With Number Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 (Rose 
and Ruth Weber, McCormick—Mathers Co., Wichita, 


number conc 





Kansas, 24¢ list, each) have been planned to meet 
the needs, the interests, and the abilities of children 
in the first, second, third and fourth grades. The 


delightful problems pertain directly to everyday ex 


periences of children at school and at home 

Each Growing Up With Numbers book is a com 
plete story which provides pupils with experiences 
and practice exercises designed to make arithmetic 


Every 
manncr, 


interesting and easy 
a direct and definite 
for each new step 
Descriptive 
secured by writing the 
See their ad on 


books 


process is introduced in 
! 


and examples are given 
new books can be 


company at Wichita, Kansas 


4rd cover for other 


material on these 


information on 


Bobhs Merrill is proud of their healtl rv] 
Again, with general mobilization of young men for 
reminded that American youth 
health goals one might expect 


land as The 


war service, we are 
falls far short of the 
to be 


reached in a blessed as ours 


schools are fully aware of their responsibilities in 
matters of health instruction, so there should be 
considerable interest in such a series as The Ameri- 
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NEW NOW 
The Newlon Hanna texts in Spelling 
DAY BY DAY SPELLERS 

by Paul Hanna 


an entirely new series of the work book type 


MAKING MEANING CLEAR VII & 
EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY VIII 


Carry forward into grammar grades and the 
junior high school the highly successful lan- 
guage series, first introduced to the schools 
in 1941 through— 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 
by Paul McKee 


For the High School 
WORLD HISTORY 
Boak—Slosson—Anderson 


EL CAMINO REAL 
(Spanish One) 
Jarrett & McManus 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























AHRENS 
BUSH 
EASLEY 


have developed an unusually at- 
tractive method of teaching funda- 
mentals and motivating learning. 

A thorough course of wide ap- 
peal based on the place of chemis- 
try in the pupil’s own life. 


LIVING 
CHEMISTRY 


follows the recommendations of 
Science in General 
Education. 


Send for circular. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 

















can Health Series (Bobbs—Merrill Co., 
covering each of the first nine grades. 

The entire series, with list prices, is as follows: 
Our Good Health ($68); Healthy and Happy 
($.72); Everyday Health ($.76); Health at Home 
and School ($.84); Health at Work and Pla 
($.88) ; Growing Healthful ($.92) ; Health Progress, 

Modern Ways to Health, and Our Health Problem ’ 
The prices of the last three books, for grades 7, 8, 
and 9, were not sent us, but are available now we 
are sure. 

The purpose of the series is to present a health 
program adaptable for use in rural as well as urban 
schools; in schools where health texts have been 
used, as well as in schools where such a program 
is new; and in schools where textbook methods have 
been stressed, as well as in schools where individual 
and group activity methods are used. 

The series recognizes that since the entire process 
of education is concerned with the growth and de- 
velopment of the whole child, proper attention must 
be devoted to the mental, emotional and_ social 
phases of health, as well as the topics which ob- 
viously relate to the physical aspects of health. The 
pupil is constantly kept aware of his own individual 
health relationship to community hygiene and public 
health programs. Desired health behavior is discussed 
in terms of fundamental principles rather than spe- 
cific rules to be rigidly followed. 

As might be expected in a modern health series 
such as this, the content is presented in relation to 
life experiences as an individual, and as a part of 
a family, school, and community group. 

All of the books are colorfully illustrated, with 
photographs presented in four-color process, whil¢ 
covers are washable, waterproof, and vermin proof. 

For descriptive material write the Bobbs—Merrill 
Co., or their new Wisconsin representative, A. H. 
Moen, 1301 Wilson St., Jefferson. 


Indianapolis) 


Recent Houghton-Mifflin releases: Teachers of 
grades 2-8 will be interested to know that the highly 
successful Newlon—Hanna spellers have been revised 
in textbook—notebook form, under the title The Day- 
by-Day Speller. The revision embodies new content, 
a modified word list, and certain refinements in 
method. The books represent a culmination of the 
combined experiences of Dr. Paul Hanna and many 
teachers who have used the Newlon—Hanna texts. 

Two new additions to the Language for Meaning 
series, under the special sub-title English For Mean- 
ing, are aimed at the upper grades and junior high 
school: Making Meaning Clear (Grade 7), and 
Expressing Ideas Clearly (Grade 8). Outstanding 
features of content organization and_ presentation 
include: organization into units of “language jobs”, 
full treatment of the mechanics and grammar of 
English, practice and more practice, content based 
on pupil experience, and flexibility in use. 

With Spanish being introduced in a number of 
Wisconsin high schools El Camino Real will find a 
ready market as a new and fascinating first-year text. 
The content and make-up are colorful, and combine 
to give the student a better understanding of a 
beautiful language as well as a better understanding 
of the people of Spain and Latin America. The style 
is delightfully informal and friendly. 

Two distinctive features distinguish World His- 
tory (Boak—Slosson—Anderson) from other texts in 
the field: (1) the theme: that the story of civiliza- 
tion has involved two great tragedies first, the 
growing complexity that “‘civilization’’ imposes on 
nations and individuals; second, the recurring pat- 
tern of aggression, and (2) the closing chapters 
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The high school 


Now in its 7th 
large printing 





ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS 


By Francis Pope and Arthur S. Otis 


Captain U. S. Army Air Corps; For- Technical Member Institute of Aero- 
merly First Pilot, Transcontinental nautical Sciences, Educator, Author 
and Western Air. of High School Textbooks. 


The only high school textbook in aeronautics that has been proved success- 
ful in the rigorous test of wide classroom use. 

Written against a background of wide aeronautical training and extensive 
educational experience. It has been scientifically and painstakingly pre- 
pared. Accuracy is assured. 

Recommended by educators and aeronautical authorities — civilian and 


military. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 


27 No. Brainard Ave., La Grange, 


textbook of 1942 


Ill. 














THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION’ SERIES * 
* x * x 


* > 4 * *® * ‘ 


The Macmillan Company announces 


the publication of an integrated series of books to 
implement an air-age educational program 





The series includes seventeen books of va raphy, and meteorology. Aids for teachers 
rious types written by experts. There ar« are offered in physical science, biology, and 
geography. The book on industrial arts may 
be used by both teachers and_ students 
There is a general introduction to the entire 
series for teachers and administrators, and a 


two textbooks in pre-flight aeronautics for 
high schools, together with manuals for the 
instructors. Other books for high-school 





students deal with aviation materials suit- teachers’ guide for instruction in aeronauti- 
able for use in regular classes in social stu- cal principles in the science classes of ele- 
dies, biology, mathematics, literature, geog- mentary schools. 


* 


Prepared with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the 
Aviation Education Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Teachers College of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = *chicis: tic 
* * a = a ve 
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which help the pupil apply the lessons of history 
to the present and the future. 

For further information on these texts write the 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
or either of the Wisconsin representatives: H. A. 
Whipple, Waterloo, or Kermit L. Stolen, 444 Lake 
St., Eau Claire. 


New World Book tests . also aviation text: A 
new method of measuring shorthand achievement in 
the Turse—Dorst Shorthand Achievement Test (World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson packet of 25. tests 
$1.10 net, specimen set 15¢, postpaid) makes pos- 
sible an objective test what is easily administered 


and simply scored. The dictated matter consists of 
five typical business letters, dictated in the usual 


way at varying speeds. Each pupil is given a test 
booklet containing a transcription, with errors and 
omissions which the pupil is required to correct and 
fill in from the shorthand notes. A Manual of 
Directions contains full data on the construction of 
the test, its validity, administration, scoring, and 
interpreting. 

While we haven't seen a sample copy we under- 
stand that the World Book Co. has gotten out a 
very important high school text in the field of avia- 
tion, called the Elements of Aeronautics. The authors 
are an army officer and a technical member of the 
Institute of Aeronautics, so it should be right up 
the alley of what the army expects high schools 
to do to prepare young men for flying. 

Further information on both the shorthand test 
and the aviation textbook can be secured by contact- 


ing H. O. Field, 
Ill., the Wisconsin 
Book Co. 


27 N. Brainard Ave., 
representative for the 


La Grange, 
World 


Self-Check on Reading Skills: Recently, Lyons & 
Carnahan of Chicago released two very interesting 
books for English classes of the upper grades or 
junior high school level: Driving the Reading Road 
(7th grade up, $1.35 list), and Progress on Read- 
ing Roads (8th grade up, $1.48 list). 

The novel feature of these basal readers is the 
fact that throughout the student is informed as to 
what certain material is designed to do to improve 
his skills, the purpose of the test he is taking, and 
so forth. Being taken into confidence of the authors 
is supposed to give students an interest in the les- 
sons which otherwise would be lacking. The pub- 
lishers state that tests made before the publication 
of these texts show rather conclusively that such an 
objective really is attained. 

As would be expected, the books are specifically 
designed to develop skills, techniques, and abilities. 
In this respect there is nothing new in the objectives 
the newness is in the novel way in which the 
pupil is given an “inside look’ into the teaching 
program and the sense of self-teaching which is 
aroused. These factors serve to make Driving the 
Reading Road and Progress on Reading Roads espe- 
cially appealing to upper grade pupils and have re- 
sulted in extensive use of the texts throughout the 
country. 

Further descriptive material from F. E,. 
3178 N. 50th St., Milwaukee. 


Jaastad, 








x & A New Publication of Major Importance * * 








THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1—9 
By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of Amer- 


which prepared the Health 


Education ing natural integration with other sub- 


ican schools today is of more major Report; Co-Author of the 1942 YEAR- jects and interests. The centers of em- 
importance than that dealing with BOOK--H ealth Schools; JOHN phasis are most modern and progressive 
health education. All school people C. ALMACK, Ph. D., Professor of —with proper balance and stress on 
and all other leaders and citizens in Education, Stanford University; noted physical, mental, emotional, social, and 
America agree that health must be author of elementary and junior _ community health. The program keeps 
properly developed and maintained in school and professional books; CLA in mind service in all types of schools 
schools today and always. BELLE BAKER, A. ig a and in urban and rural communities. 
Recognizing this need of utmost Demonstration Sc hool National Col- Especial attention has been devoted to 
stress on health in the American pub- lege of Education, Evanston; Co- gradation factors. 
lic school curriculum, BOBBS-MER- Author of The Curriculum Readers, eee 
RILL is proud to announce the pub- Healthful Living in the Children’s The American Health Series offers 
lication in early 1942 of The Ameri- School, etc JOHN L. BRACKEN, American children the leading major 
can Health Series, a separate book for M. A., Superintendent of Schools, textbook series in mec hanical beauty: 
eac h grade 1-9. The fully comprehen- Clayton, Mo.; Chairman 1942 Year- with four-color process bleed illustra- 
sive and well-balanced _ health pro- book Committee the American As- tions throughout BOOKS I-III; and 
gram in this series will appeal in- sociation of School Administrators with the same four-color process for 
stantly and favorably. rite PTEWwe? ag eS — from one half to one third of all illus- 
) 9 s . Phe 5 Hy - H rc y. 4 , ; aly 
eee Superintendent and primary grade spe- traGons Pg feng hired _— 
The distinguished authorship of The cialist, San Mateo County Schools, a Woe de ee ar f bi series 
{merican Health Series includes: Calif: HELEN B. PRYOR, M. D., — 4v@wings, were prepared for this seri 
CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., Pro Professor of Hygiene, Stanford Uni- nag — aoe or Re: Se 
fessor of Health and Physical Educa versity. Ee oes 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- This outstanding authorship has eee 
versity; formerly Director of Health contributed a textbook program. that In The American Health Series, 
ind Physical Education, Hartford Pub- gives health education its rightful ma- BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering 
lic Schools; Chairman of Joint Com- jor position in elementary and a new publication of truly major 
mittee of N. E. A. and A. M. A. junior high school corrieuuin, includ- importance. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis 


Established 1838 
Wisconsin Representative: A. H. . Moen, 1301 Wilson St., ciaanseaieal 


New York City 
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New Laurel Publications: Recently the first two 
books (manuscript edition) of the New Laurel 
Handwriting Series have been revised and are being 
presented in the small size (414” deep x 814” wide) 
instead of the previous large portfolio size. The 
new books are also in color. 

In keeping with the entire series, emphasis is 
placed on content and pupil interest rather than on 
routine drill. Lessons revolve around child expe- 
riences. As before, books 1 and 2 are entirely de- 
voted to manuscript writing, while book 3 makes 
the transition into cursive, which form of writing 
is developed in other books of the series for the 
intermediate and upper grades. 

The cost of books 1 and is 20¢ list, each. 

Another rather recent Laurel Book is Reading For 
Skill (399 pp., $1.20 list) which is most useful in 
the freshman and sophomore years in high school, 
but can also be used in the upper two years of the 
elementary grades. The organization of the book 
is interesting. The first thirty pages are devoted to 
tests on fundamental reading and library skills (Ex- 
ample: “Discovering the central idea’). The pupil 
scores his own results and sees for himself in what 
areas he needs special practice. Then about 30 pages 
of drill work for each skill are given, after which a 
test on that particular skill is given to determine 
improvement. At the end of the book there is a 
general test on all eighteen skills to check on gen- 
eral as well as specific progress made. 


Further information from the Laurel Book Com- 


pany, 325 S. Market St., Chicago, or the Wisconsin 
representative, H. F. Schell, 321 Winneconne Ave., 
Neenah. 


Fourth Book of Gray—-Arbuthnot Readers Ready: 
Scott, Foresman and Company announced, as of Sep- 


tember 1, the publication of Times and Places (448 
pages, $1.12), fourth-grade book in the Gray and 
Arbuthnot Basic Reader Series. 

Like the primary-grade books in this series, this 


latest offering combines outstanding pupil-appeal 
with a sound teaching program for developing all- 
round reading competence. 

Knowing that children learn best when they are 
most interested, the authors have sélected story ma- 
terial for this reader, all by well-known authors 
and covering a wide range of children’s interests 
and experiences. In keeping with the previous books 
in the series, this latest publication is carefully cor- 
related with the expanding curriculum and interests 
of the child. In the fourth grade this reader will 
help “break ground” for such new subjects as his- 
tory, geography, and science. 

The authors recognize that fourth-graders still 
need considerable training in both the mechanics and 
thinking aspects of reading, and have provided a 
carefully worked out developmental program that 
picks up where the third-grade work leaves off and 
builds reading skills needed in fourth grade. The 
teaching program makes provision for the wide range 
of individual differences generally found in fourth- 
grade classes. 

Naturally the content is carefully graded to fit 
into the pattern set by the previous books in the 
series. About 1100 new words are introduced; new 
words limited to five or less per page. 

The book is strikingly illustrated in four colors. 
Teacher’s Edition and workbook will follow soon. 
For further information write Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, or any of these representatives: 
J. B. Crouch, Waukesha; Tillie Schlumberger, 2721 
Mason Street, Madison; W. C. Crosland, Antigo; or 
Otto Ritzenthaler, Baraboo. 


September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 








NEW? 

Driving 

the Reading Road 
Progress 


on Reading Roads 
Grades 7 and 8 


You have heard 
of these new books. 


Have you seen them? 


e 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago 
F. E. Jaastad 


3178 N. 50th St., Wis. 


Milwaukee, 























A Team 


for developing 
all-round reading 
competence... 


TIMES AND PLACES 


new fourth-grade book in the Basic 
Reader Series by Gray, Arbuthnot, 
and Monroe 


and the 


Revised 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 








|_SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY_ 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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Progressive Teachers Rely 
on These 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Language 
Useful Language grades 3 to 6 
Each 96 pages, list price 14c 
Useful Language grades 7 and 8 
Each 128 pages, list price 20c 


For use with any texts in grades 3 to 8. 
Test-Teach-Test Method and complete diag- 
nostic and achievement testing. 


Arithmetic 


My Arithmetic Tablet grades 1 to 8 

Each 128 pages, list price 24c 

An independent series. Modern, stepped- 

up grade placement. Rich practice and test- 
ing program. 


Reading 


List Price 
Pre-Primer Seatwork 24c 
Primer Seatwork 24c 
First Reader Seatwork 28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28c 


Each 64 to 96 pages, 8xll 
Attractive, interesting seatwork for use with 
any basic readers. 


Social Science 


List Price 
In Town and City 28c 
Now and Long Ago 28c 
Gifts from the Past 28c 
Growth of America 28c 


Each 96 pages, 8xl1l 


A series of text-workbooks in social studies. 
Fine for silent reading work. For grades 2 to 
5 respectively. 


Prices quoted here are for small 
orders. They include postage. On 
orders totaling $2.00 or more a 25% 
discount is allowed but postage is 
extra. 


Write for our catalog of elemen- 
tary workbooks. It fully describes 
these workbooks and a host of 
others. 


WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. X 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Chemistry That Means Something: Up until re 
cently most high school chemistry texts have been 
more or less developed as introductory courses to 
college chemistry. A few experiments were given 
practical applications, but in the main the student 
completing the course knew his formulas, but had 
little knowledge of the importance of relating 
chemistry to everyday living. 

In the publication of Living Chemistry (528 pp., 
$2.28 list), Ginn & Company goes “‘all the way out’ 
in presenting chemical information from a strictly 
practical angle. The test is divided into four basic 
parts, with just the first giving the student more or 
less abstract information on the fundamentals of 
chemical combinations. The rest of the book discusses 
chemistry in relation to the individual (clothing, 
drugs, disease, cosmetics, etc.), the home (cooking, 
fuels and heating, refrigeration, insulation, etc.), and 
the community (sanitation, food production and dis- 
tribution, and even such an up-to-the-minute sub- 
ject as chemical warfare! ). 

It's the kind of a book which will have a great 
appeal to students, and has a great deal of practical 
value for the majority of youngsters who do not go 
on to college. (In fact, the publishers claim that tests 
show this type of instruction of better pre-college 
training than the old-style presentation. If so, we're 
on the verge of seeing al] chemistry tests so written.) 

Besides having the text presented in an interest- 
ing and practical manner, the book is profusely illus- 
trated with thought-provoking illustrations of ex- 
cellent character. 

More detailed descriptive material on Living 
Chemistry can be secured by writing the company, 
in Chicago, or any one of these Wisconsin repre- 
sentatives: F. T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison; 
E. N. Robinson, 609 W. Lakeside, Madison; or 
L. W. Weisel, 4001 N. Prospect, Milwaukee. 
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LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
Well Known in These Fields 
HANDWRITING 
New 2 Book Manuscript Series 
Modern 8 Book Cursive Series 
Distinctive High School Text 
REMEDIAL READING 
Intermediate Grades—4 Books to Develop 
Skills and Abilities 


Upper Grades and High Schools—One 
Book to Develop Reading and Library 
Skills 

SCIENCE 

Grades 1 to 6, Fascinating Nature-Science 

Books 


Sound and Teachable High School Texts 
and Laboratory Manuals in Physics and 
Chemistry 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

Diplomas—Grade, High School and 
College 

Registers and Classbooks 

Free Text-book Register 

Many Other Attractive Titles for Grades and 
High School 

WRITE TO US OR TO OUR REPRESENTATIVE 

Wisconsin Representative: H. F. Schell 

321 Winneconne Ave., Neenah, Wisconsin 
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